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INTRODUCTION 


Called on by the nature of its structure and composition to deal 
with educational problems at the highest level, the XIXth International 
Conference on Public Education, convened jointly by Unesco and the 
International Bureau of Education, met in Geneva from 9th to 17th 
July, 1956, 

Seventy-four States (nine more than the previous year) delegated 
senior officials of their Ministries of Education, or their permanent 
representatives to the international institutions in Geneva, to attend this 
meeting. 

Different parts of the world and various systems of education were 
represented among the executive officers of the Conference, which elected 
as Chairman Mr. Alfred Borel, Head of the Education Department of 
the Canton of Geneva (Switzerland), and as Vice-Chairmen Mr. René 
del Villar, Under-Secretary of State at the Ministry of Education (Chile), 
Mr. El Sayed Youssef, Permanent Under-Secretary of State at the Ministry 
of Education (Egypt), Mrs. Magda Jébord, First Deputy Minister of Fdu- 
cation (Hungary), Mr. Abdus Sattar, Minister of Education (Pakistan), 
and Mr. Perey Wilson, H. M. Chief Inspector, Ministry of Education 
(United Kingdom). 

As Rapporteurs for the first two items on the Conference agenda 
(Recommendations Nos. 42 and 43 to the Ministries of Education), the 
Conference elected Mr. Finis E. Engleman, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for Connecticut (United States) and Mr. W. Servais, Professor at 
the Boys’ Secondary School of the Centre and at the Higher Institute of 
Education of Hainaut (Belgium). 

The first of the two Recommendations concerns school inspection and 
contains forty clauses relative to the objectives, structure, and organization 
of inspection, and inspectors’ duties, methods, appointment and status, 
at the various levels of education. The second Recommendation voted by 
the Conference deals with the teaching of mathematics in secondary 
schools and comprises thirty-six clauses on the aims and the place given 
to mathematics, syllabuses, methods, teaching materials, and the training 
of mathematics teachers. 

A part of the fourteen meetings of the Conference was devoted to the 
discussion of the reports from Ministries of Education on educational 
progress during 1955-1956. These reports will be published in the Jntler- 
national Yearbook of Education 1956. 

The text of the two Recommendations voted unanimously by the 
Conference has been communicated officially to all governments, with the 
request that they make them widely known and put them into practice. 

















TEXT OF LETTER OF INVITATION 
ADDRESSED TO THE GOVERNMENTS 


Sir, 

We have the honour to invite you to take part in the XIXth Inter- 
national Conference on Public Education, organized under the agreement 
governing the relations between the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization and the International Bureau of Education. 
This Conference will be held in Geneva from 9th to 17th July, 1956. 

The Joint Committee responsible for deciding the various questions 
connected with the implementation of the above-mentioned agreement 
has, as on previous occasions, placed two subjects on the agenda of the 
Conference—one bearing on the educational system in general, and the 
other on a special aspect of education. 

At recent sessions, the Conference has formulated recommendations 
concerning compulsory education and its prolongation, the access of 
women to education, the training and status of primary and secondary 
teachers and the financing of education; this year, it is called upon to 
draw up a recommendation on school inspection. This question was 
dealt with by the VIth International Conference on Public Education, 
which was held in Geneva in 1937, but it now calls for further study, in 
the light of numerous factors such as the extension of school education, 
the development of the principles on which educational reforms are based, 
the progress made in educational science and the application of new edu- 
cational methods, and, lastly, the increasing technicality of inspection work. 

In the second place, the Conference is invited to deal with the question 
of the teaching of mathematics in secondary schools ; a recommendation 
on this subject seems to be a necessary counterpart to recommendation 
No. 31 on the introduction to mathematics in primary schools, adopted by 
the XIIIth International Conference on Public Education in 1950. 

Lastly, the delegates will discuss the reports presented by the Ministries 
of Education on the principal measures adopted during the 1955-1956 
school year and on the projects commenced during the same period. 

The agenda of the XIXth International Conference on Public Educa- 
tion therefore consists of the following items : 


1. School inspection ; 
2. The teaching of mathematics in secondary schools ; 


3. Brief reports on the progress of education during the year 1955- 
1956, presented by the Ministries ot Education. 


In view of the nature and importance of the two first-named topics, 
it would be a matter of great satisfaction to us if the Minister of Education 
could take part in the Conference in person. If, however, the Minister 
is unable to accept this invitation, we hope that your Government will, 
on this occasion, be represented by senior officials of the Ministry of 
Education, accompanied, if necessary, by persons who are expert in the 
matters included in the agenda. We should be very grateful if you would 

















let us know before 15th June the names of those to be included in your 
delegation. 

The list of States and international organizations invited to the 
Conference is annexed to this letter. Comments and more detailed 
information on the three items of the agenda will be sent to you shortly 
and you will, in due course, receive the documents prepared for the 
Conference. 

We should be much obliged if you would send to the Secretariat 
of the Conference, in Geneva, at least a fortnight before the opening 
date, 400 copies (200 in French and 200 in English) of your brief report 
on the progress of education in your country during the school year 
1955-1956. May we remind you of the decision, previously taken, that 
only those reports which are ready for distribution before the discussion 
should be submitted to the Conference. 

The address of the Conference Secretariat is the International Bureau 
of Education, Palais Wilson, Geneva, to which all correspondence should 
be sent. 


We have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servants, 


Luther H. Evans Jean PIAGET 
Director-General, Director 
United Nations Educational, International Bureau of Education 


Scientific and Cultural Education 


TEXT OF DETAILED AGENDA OF THE CONFERENCE 
ADDRESSED TO THE GOVERNMENTS 


GENERAL INDICATIONS CONCERNING THE THREE ITEMS ON THE AGENDA 


1. The agenda of the XIXth International Conference on Public Edu- 
cation, as established by the Unesco-I.B.E. Joint Committee, comprises 
the following three points: I. school inspection; II. the teaching of mathe- 
matics in secondary schools ; IIL. brief reports on the progress of education 
during the year 1955-1956, supplied by the Ministries of Education. 


2. One of the objectives of the International Conference on Public 
Education is the discussion and voting on recommendations which, 
although not of an imperative character, do in fact constitute an inter- 
national charter of education whose moral authority rests on the fact that 
the recommendations were adopted by the higher educational authorities 
of the various countries represented at the Conference. 


3. Following as a sequel to the eighteen sessions which, since 1954, 
have adopted forty-one recommendations of this nature, the XI Xth Inter- 
national Conference of Public Education is invited to draw up and approve 
two new recommendations to the Ministries of Education dealing respec- 
tively with school inspection (Recommendation No. 42) and the teaching 
of mathematics in secondary schools (Recommendation No. 43). 
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4. For each of the first two items on the agenda, the Conference will 
be invited to elect a rapporteur who will open the general discussion in 
plenary session and who will participate ex officio in the work of the drafting 
committee specially entrusted with drawing up the text of the corres- 
ponding draft recommendation. 


5. The general discussion which should precede the work of either 
the one or the other drafting committee will be greatly facilitated by the 
previous reading of the two studies on comparative education (one on 
school inspection, and the other on the teaching of mathematics in 
secondary schools) which will be placed at the disposal of the delegates 
to the Conference. 


6. Each of these two studies will reproduce the information supplied 
by the Ministries of Education of the various countries in reponse to the 
questionnaire sent out last year by the International Bureau of Education, 
together with a general survey at the beginning of the volume summarising 
the various solutions adopted by preference for each of the problems 
raised, 


7. Being freed from all preoccupation with matters of a purely 
informative character, delegates to the Conference will be able, during 
the general discussion, to concentrate on establishing and on harmonising, 
wherever necessary, the principles on which the two drafting committees 
should base their work when drawing up either the one or the other draft 
recommendation. 


8. The two draft recommendations thus evolved by the competent 
drafting committees will be brought to the notice of the delegations with 
a request to present, in writing, any amendments to the text which they 
may wish to see made. Only the proposed amendments presented in 
writing within the delay specified will be taken into consideration during 
the ensuing discussion and voting in plenary session on each of the two 
draft recommendations, 


9. Indications relative to item III on the agenda: discussion of the 
brief reports on educational progress during the year 1955-1956 will be 
found on page 14. 


10. It should be pointed out that the procedure defined above renders 
superfluous the presentation by the delegations of circumstantial national 
reports on the first two items on the agenda (school inspection, and the 
teaching of mathematics in secondary schools), the only national report 
required being that on educational progress during the year 1955-1956 
(item III on the agenda), and this should be supplied in ample time to 
be distributed to the delegates at the beginning of the Conference. 


IreEM 1 ON THE AGENDA: Scuoo.t INSPECTION 


With a view to directing the general discussion which will precede 
the work of the drafting committee entrusted with drawing up draft 
Recommendation No. 42 on school inspection, the main points on which 
the discussion might be based are given below : 
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(1) Nature and Conception of Inspection: (a) inspection as a means 
of control ; (b) inspection as a means of guiding teachers ; (c) inspection 
as a means of contact between administrations and schools. 


(2) Organization of Inspection at the Different Levels of Education: 
(a) systems of control recommended ; (b) structure of inspection (categories 
of inspectors, their place of residence, means of establishing contact 
between the inspectors, etc.) ; (c) necessity of limiting, as far as possible, 
the extent of the district allotted to each inspector ; (d) the problem of 
inspection of a general type and of inspection of a specialised type (special 
inspectors for certain subjects or subject groups, for certain categories of 
establishments including independent schools). 


(3) Duties of Inspectors: (a) educational role of inspectors with 
regard to the improvement of teaching methods, the in-service training 
of teachers, the drawing up of curricula, the production and choice of 
school textbooks and teaching material, etc. ; (b) how to facilitate the 
task of inspectors in these fields ; (c) administrative duties of inspectors 
(how to harmonise these functions with the role of educational advisers 
which has devolved upon them); (d) role of inspectors in connection with 
the social activities of schools, etc. 


(4) Technical Aspects of Inspection: (a) how to organize inspection 
visits ; (b) duration and average frequency of these visits ; (c) drafting of 
the inspection reports ; (d) how to evaluate the teacher's work and per- 
sonality ; (e) how to evaluate the work of a school ; (f) teachers’ right of 
appeal, etc. 

(5) Training, Appointment and Status of Inspectors; (a) should a 
special professional training be required of future school inspectors” 
(b) conditions that candidates for school inspection are required to fulfil 
(years of service, age, diplomas, etc.) ; (c) measures that might be taken 
to improve the professional qualifications of inspectors; (d) women’s 
place in the inspectorate ; (e) inspectors’ salary status ; (f) allowances due 
to inspectors in the exercise of their duties ; (g) inspectors’ right of access 
to higher posts in the inspectorate or in the administration. 


ITEM 11 ON THE AGENDA: 
THe TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


As for item | on the agenda, the Conference will begin with a general 
discussion during which it should be possible to elucidate the principles 
on which the drafting committee should base its work when drawing up 
draft Recommendation No. 43 on the teaching of mathematics in secondary 
schools. The main points that could be discussed are given below : 

(1) Place of Mathematics in Curriculum; (a) sections, divisions or 
stages of secondary schools in which mathematics teaching should be given ; 
(b) place that should be reserved for it in time-tables ; (c) importance that 
should be given to mathematics in promotion and leaving examinations, 

(2) Aims of Mathematics Teaching. 


(3) Syllabuses: (a) principles which should govern the drawing up 
of the mathematics syllabuses in secondary schools ; (b) adaptation of the 
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mathematics syllabuses to the different types of post-primary education ; 
(c) principal headings in the content of these syllabuses ; (d) place which 
should be given to practical applications. 


(4) Methods of Teaching Mathematics: (a) instructions concerning 
methods ; (b) how to coordinate mathematics teaching with that of other 
subjects (physical sciences, economic sciences, etc.) ; (c) formal teaching 
and activity methods. 


(5) Teaching Materials : (a) suggestions concerning the use of teaching 
materials ; (b) the role of textbooks. 


(6) Teachers: (a) the scientific, pedagogical and practical training 
that mathematics teachers should have; (b) measures to overcome the 
crisis in the recruitment of mathematics teachers, wherever it exists; 
(c) measures that might be contemplated for the further training of mathe- 
matics teachers. 


ITEM 111 ON THE AGENDA : 
Brier Rerorts ON THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION 
DURING THE YEAR 1955-1956 
SUPPLIED BY THE MINISTRIES OF EDUCATION 


The experience gleaned from the eighteen preceding Conferences 
shows the value of an annual review of educational problems, a review 
held in high esteem by the education authorities of the various countries. 
Each delegation is therefore asked to be good enough to provide a brief 
report on educational progress in its country during the past school year. 
Discussion by the Conference of these reports will enable delegates to 
know what solutions have been found to the problems with which they 
are faced and to form a broad picture of the evolution of education in 
the last twelve months. These reports will subsequently be published in 
the International Yearbook of Education 1956. 

In order to facilitate the work of the Conference in the first place, 
and secondly to ensure a certain homogeneity to the contents of the 
Yearbook, the following suggestions and remarks are made with regard 
to item III on the Conference agenda : 


(1) Each delegation is requested to have its report on educational 
progress reproduced or printed and to send 200 copies in English and in 
French to the Conference Secretariat a fortnight before the opening date 
of the Conference. Only those reports will be discussed by the Conference 
which have been distributed at the opening on the Conference. 


(2) The reports this year will be presented in alphabetical order of 
countries. Since the reports will have been distributed sufficiently in 
advance, it will not be necessary to present them orally, and the Chairman 
will give the floor straightaway to the delegates wishing to ask questions 
on the report in question. One member of the interested delegation will 
then reply en bloc to the questions raised. 


(3) The brief reports on educational progress should not exceed 
3,500 words. 





(4) In drawing up their reports, the Ministries of Education are 
earnestly requested to limit themselves to an enumeration and commentary 
on developments which took place in the school year 1955-1956, so that 
this written summary will constitute a normal sequence to the report 
for the year 1954-1955 published in the Jnternational Yearbook of Educa- 
lion, 1955. 

(5) In their accounts of the progress made in these various fields 
in the year under review, the Ministries of Education are requested to 
indicate wherever recommendations passed by preceding sessions of the 
International Conference on Public Education have been applied. 

(6) The suggestions made hereafter concern the main points which 
should be treated in the brief reports, insofar as these various points 
correspond to changes which have taken place during the school year 
1955-1956. In order to facilitate the drafting of the comparative study 
on educational progress which will figure at the beginning of the Yearbook 
for 1956, and to make it possible to draw attention to the educational 
characteristics of the year 1955-1956 and thus to present what might be 
termed a world-wide educational survey, the Secretariat would be grateful 
if these points could be presented in the following order : 


I. School Administration : 

(a) changes that have occurred during the year under review in 
school administration (establishment, suppression, or reorgan- 
ization of administrative services, qualitative or quantitative 
changes introduced in connection with inspection of the various 
levels of education, etc.) ; 
financing of education: (i) the public education budget in 1956 
or in 1956-1957 and, if the amount is known, the total expenses 
for education incurred by the central, regional and local author- 
ities; (ii) percentage of increase or decrease of the education 
budget as compared with the previous year ; 


(c) measures taken and results obtained in the past school year 
to meet the needs with regard to school buildings. 


II. Quantitative Development of Education: 

Comments on the trends in quantitative changes at the various 
levels of education (pre-primary, primary, secondary, technical and 
vocational, higher, and teacher training) with, if possible, particulars for 
ach of these levels on: 

(a) the latest figures known of the number of teachers and of pupils, 

indicating the year for which they correspond ; 

(b) the percentage increase or decrease as compared with the previous 

year, 


Ill. School Organization: 

Reforms or modifications that have occurred during the year 1955- 
1956 in the structure of each of the levels of education : 

(a) changes in the duration of compulsory education ; 
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(b) increase or decrease in the number of years of study in the different 
types of schools ; 

(c) modification in the number of stages or sections existing in 
different types of schools ; 

(d) creation of new types of school establishments or new branches 
of study preparing for activities or for diplomas previously non- 
existant. 


IV. Curricula, Syllabuses and Methods : 

(a) remodelling of curricula: (i) subjects added to or abolished from 
the curricula of the various levels of education; (ii) subjects 
which, during the past school year, have given rise to a re- 
allocation of the number of hours devoted to them in the time- 
table ; 

(b) changes in syllabuses; subjects for which modifications in the 
content have necessitated a revision of syllabuses during the past 
school year ; 

(c) changes in teaching methods; measures taken during the past 
school year with regard to the use of new teaching methods or 
techniques ; 

(d) new textbooks. 


V. Teaching Staff: 

(a) modifications carried our during the past school year to the 
system of professional training (structure, length of studies, 
curricula, syllabuses, etc.) and further training of teachers for 
the various levels of education ; 

(b) modifications to the status and conditions of service of teachers 
at the various levels of education. 


VI. Auviliary and Extra-Scholastic Services : 

Changes that have occurred in regard to schoolchildren’s health and 
physical development, school meals services, school psychology services, 
the education of handicapped children, popular education, youth move- 
ments, ete. 

* ’ * 

The present volume contains the list of members of the delegations, 
the proceedings of the meetings, the introductory reports on items | and 
II presented by the Rapporteurs, Mr. F. E. Engleman and Mr. W. Servais, 
and the text of Recommendations Nos. 42 and 43, adopted by the Con- 
ference, on School Inspection and the Teaching of Mathematics in 
Secondary Schools. 

In order to be fully documented on the XIXth International Con- 
ference on Public Education, the following volumes should also be con- 
sulted : 

School Inspection 

Teaching of Mathematics in Secondary Schools 

International Yearbook of Education 1956. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF MEETINGS 


FIRST MEETING 


Monday, 9th July, 1956, at 11 a.m. 


Chairman; Mr. Alfred Borner 


OPENING OF CONFERENCE 


Mr. Alfred Bonet (Switzerland): The fidelity with which the Inter- 
national Conference on Public Education holds its sessions each year in 
Geneva affords me, once more, as head of the Swiss Delegation, the pleasure 
of wishing you a cordial welcome to Switzerland, at the headquarters of 
the International Bureau of Education. 

It is an honour of which Switzerland and Geneva are very appreciative. 
May be we flatter ourselves that the longstanding educational tradition 
of our country is one of the reasons for this choice. But I am convinced 
that another reason is the excellent preparation of the work, and the 
moral and material conditions in which we are able to carry on our discus- 
sions, thanks to all the careful work of the directorate and the staff of 
the International Bureau of Education. I am sure that I am interpreting 
your wishes in greeting and in thanking at the outset Professor Jean 
Piaget, the Director of the I.B.E., and all his co-workers whom we see 
doing their utmost to facilitate our work. 

It seems to me, moreover, that if participation in the Conference has 
become world-wide, and now groups representatives from the majority 
of States in the five continents, it is due in large measure to the authority 
of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 
Thus it is with particular pleasure that I welcome the presence among 
us of Dr. Luther Evans, its Director-General, and several of his col- 
laborators, and especially Dr. Matta Akrawi, Assistant Director of the 
Education Department. It is Unesco which, in convening the Conference 
jointly with the International Bureau of Education, has made possible 
this extension of participation which is so gratifying, since it bears witness 
to the fact that educational problems are the concern of all the States, 
who realize that the better future of humanity is conditioned by the 
development of education. 

Once again the agenda of our Conference will enable us to study a 
question relative to school organization and administration, namely, 
school inspection, and a problem which is of more specifically pedagogical 
interest, the teaching of mathematics in secondary schools. 

School inspection is undoubtedly one of the most important preoceupa 
tions of school authorities. The control of school output is their per- 
manent concern. It is of special importance at the present time when 
expenditures are increasing considerably as a result of the quantitative 
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development of education at all stages. Moreover, it is necessary to see 
that the increase in the number of schools, teachers and pupils is accom- 
panied by an improvement in quality. From this stems the growing 
importance that all school administrations, which you represent, justly 
attach to school inspection. On its efficiency largely depends that of 
education itself. 

The reasons justifying examination of the problem of the teaching 
of mathematics have become so imperative that they extend beyond the 
framework of education, however extensive it may now have become. 
The value of this subject for the training of the mind shows no signs of 
diminishing. If initiation to mathematics is neglected in schools providing 
general education, all recruitment to the technical staffs of the nation 
will be affected, since the need for technicians, in the broadest sense of 
the term, is becoming more and more urgent throughout the world. 

Last year I referred to the fine lesson in comparative education to be 
learned from the third item on the agenda: the discussion of the reports 
on educational progress during the school year. What a privilege it is 
for us to be able to make an inventory of the chief events which have 
marked the school life of the courtries represented here, and to obtain 
detailed statements from their representatives who often have themselves 
been concerned with drawing up the reforms of which we are anxious to 
know the results. 

Absorbed as we are throughout the year by increasingly complex 
national problems, we seldom have the leisure to look beyond the frontiers 
to see what is happening in other countries ; nevertheless, thanks to this 
annual gathering, we have an opportunity of contemplating an international 
panorama of education. ‘This panorama has never before presented such 
promise or, it must be admitted, such heavy responsibilities for Ministries’ 
of Education. It seems to me that there is every indication that a com- 
petition, an “ education race"’, is impending, which may well prove to 
be one of the characteristics of our epoch. 

Admittedly it is at present mainly a question of a race in technical 
education. But-—and I repeat here what I said about mathematics—does 
not the training of technicians necessitate in the first place improvement 
in both primary and secondary education? It was once believed that 
countries having solved the problem of the generalisation of primary 
education would have no more surprises, and could little by little, without 
haste, tackle the problems of secondary and technical education. How- 
ever, evolution comes with increasing speed, and education cannot escape 
this acceleration. It is recognized that in a civilization that is becoming 
more and more technological, education is the basis of economic progress 
and of national wealth ; on this point there is complete agreement, what- 
ever the geographical situation of the country. It is also no longer only 
the traditional spokesmen of education who are concerned with educa- 
tional problems. ‘Their voices, sometimes in the past rather feeble, are 
now joined by the more powerful ones of other ministerial departments 
and large economic undertakings. 

We can only rejoice at the priority now accorded to education in 
national preoccupations. What thoughts, what hopes, and what doubts 
are born in our minds by the contemplation of this new spectacle |! During 
the next few days, when discussing these reports, we will have an oppor- 
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tunity of exchanging our impressions on this new situation and on the 
perspectives which it opens up before us. 
I express the hope that by our Recommendations we may render 
service to all who are seeking ways of improving educational institutions. 
It is in this spirit that I declare open the Nineteenth International 
Conference on Public Education. 


ELECTION OF CONFERENCE OFFICERS 


The CHAIRMAN announced that the next item of business was the 
election of the Conference officers, and called for nominations. 


Mr. Nassini (/ran), as head of the Delegation which had occupied 
the chair the year before, thanked Mr. Alfred Borel, Director of the Geneva 
Department of Public Instruction and head of the Swiss Delegation, for 
his words of weleome. He praised Geneva University for its hospitality 
to students from his country, and was convinced that Mr. Alfred Borel’s 
personality and standing justified his election as Chairman of the XIXth 
International Conference on Public Education. He proposed as Vice- 
Chairmen of the Conference Mr. René del Villar, Under-Secretary of 
State of the Ministry of Education of Chile, Mr. El Sayed Youssef, Per- 
manent Under-Secretary of State of the Ministry of Education of Egypt, 
Mrs. Magda Jébord, First Deputy Minister of Education of Hungary, 
Mr. Abdus Sattar, Minister of Education of Pakistan, and Mr. P. Wilson, 
Chief Inspector of Schools, Ministry of Education of England and Wales, 
United Kingdom. 


(Mr. Alfred Borel was elected Chairman by acclamation, and took 
the Chair.) 

(Mr. del Villar, Mr. El Sayed Youssef, Mrs. Jébori, Mr. Sattar and 
Mr. Wilson were elected Vice-Chairmen.) 


The CHatrMan thanked Delegates for the honour that had been paid 
to him and pointed out that Mr. Nassiri’s kind remarks also applied to 
his distinguished predecessors. 


AppRESS BY THE DirnEcTOR-GENERAL OF UNESCO 


Mr. Evans (Director-General of Unesco) observed that his attendance 
at the International Conference on Public Education could henceforth be 
regarded as a tradition of Unesco. Indeed, apart from the Unesco General 
Conference and Executive Board sessions, it was the only meeting he 
regularly attended ; that was a measure of the importance he attached 
to the very fruitful cooperation between Unesco and the International 
Bureau of Education. 

He recalled the progress made by the International Conference on 
Public Education since 1934, and the ever-growing importance of the 
Recommendations it sent each year to the Ministries of Education of the 
yarious countries regarding the formulation of new policies and curricula, 
and the trying-out of new methods. 

In view of the influence of those Recommendations, Unesco, whose 
basic concern was education, must necessarily rejoice at the part it was 
thus taking in the development of education throughout the world, towards 
which its whole programme was directed. 
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The two main topics of the Conference’s present agenda fell wholly 
within the task of continual revision that devolved upon the assembled 
specialists ; they were called upon this year to study the questions of 
school inspection and the teaching of mathematics in secondary schools. 

He went on to show how the old idea of the school inspector as the 
bogy of the teaching staff and pupils was giving place to a new concept, 
where he was seen as leader and adviser, assisting teachers, primus inter 
pares, by joining with them, rather than setting himself above them, in 
seeking solutions to the problems of education and the teaching of the 
various subjects, and helping parents by acting as liaison between the 
authorities and the various sections of the community. 

With regard to the teaching of mathematics in secondary schools, 
the inquiry carried out by the International Bureau of Education witnessed 
to the multiplicity of techniques and methods ; it was to be hoped that the 
present Conference would find a way, in a world becoming increasingly 
dependent on science, to overcome the distaste for the subject felt by 
practically all girls and women and the great majority of boys and men, 

In conclusion, he wished the many Delegates who had come from all 
corners of the globe good heart and every success in their efforts to bring 
a greater measure of education and happiness to the human family. 


ADDRESS BY THE DIRECTOR 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Mr. PiaGcer (Director of the 1.B.E.): Mr. Chairman, the Director- 
General of Unesco, and Delegates, I wish to welcome you all most cordially 
to the headquarters of the International Bureau of Education, and to 
thank your governments for sending to this Conference such numerous 
and well-chosen Delegations. 

We meet here once again to attend another International Conference 
on Public Education convened jointly by Unesco and the International 
Bureau of Education. This Conference provides a striking example of 
collaboration between two institutions, one of which is vast and powerful 
but whose activities depend in part on political factors, while the other 
is small and modest but whose strength lies in its essentially technical 
character. The atmosphere pervading this Conference stems from the 
nature of these two institutions, and you will find something of the grandeur 
of Unesco and of the simplicity and peace of the International Bureau 
of Education. 

As in past years, the agenda covers two general questions and the 
discussion of reports submitted by the Ministries of Education on the 
progress of education. The procedure to be followed is defined in the 
detailed agenda which has been distributed to you. This year the 
Ministries’ reports on educational progress will not be read orally, and it 
will thus be possible to devote more time to their discussion. From 
these reports it may be noted that most of the problems which arise in 
any given country also arise in most of the other countries. But while 
the problems are universal, their solutions must be of a national or even 
local nature. I would recall once more that our aim is not to standardize, 
but to provide information. 
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In connection with the two general questions—-school inspection and 
the teaching of mathematics in secondary schools—we shall as usual 
have to adopt Recommendations. What is wanted is not Resolutions, 
but Recommendations which have no imperative nature but which indicate 
new accomplishments likely to be of assistance to other countries. The 
discussion of these two points will follow the usual procedure, and a 
Rapporteur will in each case be appointed to summarize the main features 
of the problem, after which a general discussion will take place. In this 
connection stress must be laid on the fact that the general discussion 
of the two problems should not be used by Delegates to describe the 
existing situation in their own country, for that is known from the inquiries 
carried out by the International Bureau of Education, which set out in 
condensed form the results of national achievement, and which are already 
in your hands. What is essential is that the discussion should bring out 
new ideas and contribute generally to the drafting of the required Recom- 
mendations. 

With regard to school inspection, this is the second time that we are 
examining this problem, the first time being some twenty years ago. 
This is largely a pedagogical problem, and everyone agrees that the 
inspector's role should be that of a counsellor and adviser but not that of 


a censor. The problem has also very complex administrative aspects, 


as conditions differ according to country and type of school 


organization. 
With regard to the teaching of mathematics in secondary schools, 


we are faced with a problem concerning teaching and a problem concerning 


pupils. There has been great evolution in the structure of mathematics. 
As a result of the work accomplished by many mathematicians, Bourbaki 
in particular, mathematics has so to speak been set up on a new basis. 
No longer is mathematics founded on isolated principles or axioms ; its 
basis now consists of three types of structures : (a) algebraical structures 
having as prototype the notion of the group ; (b) structures having as proto- 
type the notion of network (lattice) ; (c) topological structures correspond- 
ing to space. Should secondary teaching be inspired by this recent 
recasting of mathematics? It certainly should. Two commissions, the 
International Commission on the Teaching of Mathematics, which repre 
sents the International Mathematicians’ Association, and a private body, 
the International Commission for the Study and Improvement of Mathe- 
matics Teaching, have studied the problem, and it has been shown that 
such a change is possible and even facilitates teaching in secondary schools. 

With regard to the problem concerning pupils, the progress of psy- 
chology is so great that it is able to detect a frequent error in the teaching 
of mathematics, namely the confusion of activity methods with intuitive 
methods. Mathematics is founded on action and operation, on interiorised 
action much more than on contemplation. The teaching of mathematics 
should therefore take account of the operative systems, and convergence 
is possible between the conciliation of the structures and the recognition 
of the role of operations and action. Between these two aspects there 
is even a fairly close link ; they are not contradictory but complementary. 
I earnestly hope that it will be possible for you to take into account these 
two recent transformations, in the Recommendations which you will be 


called upon to adopt. 
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It only remains for me to express my sincere wishes for the success 
of your work which so closely interests Unesco and the International 
Bureau of Education. 


The CuainmMan announced that the Conference would now proceed 
to elect Rapporteurs for the first two items of its agenda. He proposed 
Mr. Engleman (United States) for the question of school inspection, and 
Mr. Servais (Belgium) for the question of the teaching of mathematics. 


(Mr. Engleman and Mr. Servais were elected Rapporteurs.) 


Mrs. Dousrovina (U.S.S.R.) was glad to note the increase in the 
number of countries represented at the International Conference on Public 
Education. She wished to state, however, that the Delegates of the 
Republic of China (Formosa) could not represent the Chinese people. 
She was sorry that no Delegates were present of the Chinese People’s 
Republic, a country of six hundred million inhabitants and an ancient 
culture, which had made astounding advances during the past few years 
in the field of education. The work of the Conference could not but be 
enriched by the collaboration of representatives of that great country. 


Mr. PiaGer (Director of the 1.B.E.) stated that the Secretariat of 
the Conference, in conformity with the undertaking it had given at the 
previous year’s Conference, had placed the question of inviting the Chinese 
People’s Republic to the International Conference on Public Education 
before the Unesco-I.B.E. Joint Committee. That Committee had been 
unable to reach agreement on the matter ; the representatives of the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education had supported the invitation but the 
representatives of Unesco had wished to refer the matter to the Unesco 
Executive Board. At its spring session in Madrid, the latter had felt 
it could not give a decision in favour of the proposal. He was ready to 
bring up the question again at the next meeting of the Unesco-I.B.E. 
Joint Committee. 


Mrs. JOport (Hungary) thanked Mr. Piaget for his action in the 
Unesco-1.B.E. Joint Committee, and gave wholehearted support to the 
statement of the Delegate of the U.S.S.R. 


Mr. Mucua (Czechoslovakia) associated himself with the views 
expressed by the U.S.S.R. Delegate, and urged the Conference to invite 
a representative of the People’s Republic of China to take part in its work. 


Mr. Bapawi (Eqypt) pointed out that the International Bureau of 
Education was a scientific and not a political organization. It was 
regrettable that the present Conference was not to benefit by the atten- 
dance of a representative of the People’s Republic of China, and he asked 
the competent authorities to be good enough to study the question again. 


Mr. GasrovseK (Yugoslavia) supported the U.S.S.R. Delegate’s 
proposal. <A large country such as the People’s Republic of China ought 
to be represented at the present Conference, and he asked the Conference 
to take steps to that end. 


The CuatnmMan wished to point out that the question of invitations 
to the Conference came within the province of the Unesco-I.B.E. Joint 
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Committee ; he recommended the Delegates who had spoken in favour of 
inviting the Chinese People’s Republic, to request their countries’ repre- 
sentatives in Unesco to press the matter there. All that the Conference 
could do was to take note of the statements that had just been made. 


(The meeting rose at noon.) 


SECOND MEETING 


Monday, 9th July, 1956, at 3 p.m. 


Chairmen: Mr. Alfred Bonet and Mrs. M. JéBornt 


The CHainMan opened the meeting, and announced that discussion 
would begin on the reports on educational progress in 1955-1956. 


Report FROM AFGHANISTAN 


Mr. Hainer (Afghanistan) replied to questions from Mrs. TaANpLEen 
(United States), Mr. Reimers (German Federal Republic), Mr. Mankovu- 
cHevitcu (U.S.S.R.), and Mr. Akrawt (Unesco). 

There were two kinds of primary school in Afghanistan : the village 
school with a three-year course of study, and the urban school with a 
six-year course of study. 

Twelve per cent of the national budget was devoted to education. 
The increase in the number of primary, secondary and rural schools had 
led to an increase in the number of teachers. Girls’ schools had been 
set up in the urban centres and in a number of villages. 

The Afghan government had already sent cultural missions to the 
U.S.S.R., Poland, China, India, and the German Federal Republic, and 
was ready to send similar missions to any country expressing a desire to 
have them. He considered that such missions contributed to the develop- 
ment of the spirit of international collaboration. 

The Department of Fundamental Education had been set up with a 
view to establishing a link between the Department of Education and 
the model villages founded by Unesco, and to promoting the utilization 
of new teaching methods, such as audio-visual methods. 

There was a difference between the rural and the ordinary primary 
schools. The curriculum of the former covered reading, writing and 
arithmetic only, whereas the children attending the ordinary primary 
schools were given a much broader education. 

The total length of studies required of teachers had previously been 
eleven years. Starting with last year, a twelfth year had been added. 
The first quarter was devoted to academic education, the second to 
practical student-teaching, and the third to work in the model villages 
under Unesco auspices. 
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REPORT FROM THE GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC 


Mr. Reimens (German Federal Republic) replied to questions from 
Mr. Antoine Bore. (Switzerland), Mr. Markxoucnevircu (U.S.S.1.), 
Mrs. Jonond (Hungary), Mrs. Vavdsz (Hungary), Mrs. OszczePaLska 
(Poland), Mr. Gasrovsex (Yugoslavia), Mr. Tena Arricas (Spain), 
Mr. Brunoip (France), Mr. Rossec.é (1.B.E.), Mr. Couton (Belgium), 
and Mr. Dorrrens (Swilzerland). 

School fees had been abolished or were being gradually reduced in 
all types of secondary school. As to fees in the universities, there was a 
system under which needy students were exempted from the payment 
of fees. Free study covered the free provision of school materials, including 
pencils, notebooks and textbooks, which remained the property of the 
pupil on the termination of his studies. The grant of free school materials 
had not yet been introduced everywhere. 

In connection with experimental schools and in particular those 
grouped under the Jena plan, it was not yet possible to comment on the 
results because the curricula extended over a period of thirteen years, 
and only three years had so far been completed. 

In the towns, there were offices where school psychologists examined 
children sent to them by teachers on account of difficulties. As a rule 
the school psychologists could surmount these difliculties by applying the 
necessary therapeutic measures. 

The increase planned in the number of hours of physical culture would 
take place partly in the afternoon, and would not have a negative influence 
on the level of intellectual education. 

Practically all children observed the obligation to attend school. 
Where a child was unable for some reason to attend school in the ordinary 
way, special arrangements were made, such as classes for backward 
children, education in the home or by groups for handicapped children, etc. 

Political education or civics was necessary in the sense of endeavouring 
to make children aware of their citizen status. To that end, special atten- 
tion was paid to cooperation within the school, and to debating clubs, 
school parliaments and other extra-curricular activities. Children must 
also be freed of national prejudice, and hence efforts were being made 
through holiday exchanges of teachers and pupils to establish personal 
contact with other countries and to strengthen the spirit of mutual com- 
prehension. Up to now, those efforts had yielded encouraging results. 
Special mention should be made of a number of schools participating in 
the Unesco programme for educating pupils to live in a world community. 

The problem of the overloading of the curricula was not a German 
problem alone ; it arose throughout the world. Efforts were being made 
to cut the school year from 35 periods per week to 24-28 periods. How- 
ever, those efforts were meeting with some opposition on the part of 
teachers’ organizations, in particular those of the specialist teachers. 
Experiments in cutting the hours of instruction had not so far proved 
conclusive ; they would have to be pursued if it was desired to achieve 
worthwhile results. 

The setting up of school advisory councils had arisen from the desire 
of the school authorities to enable the public to give its views on every 
important question. Accordingly, parent participation in those councils 
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was considerable. Apart from the parents, professional organizations and 
art and trade guilds were also represented on them. 

With regard to the nine years of compulsory schooling, it was under- 
stood that the period in question could comprise attendance at several 
types of institutions offering full-time instruction. 

The question of one-class schools obviously depended on the par- 
ticular situation of each Land. In some rural areas, all the children, 
regardless of age, were grouped in the same class ; elsewhere, endeavours 
had been made to form age-groups (for instance, for the 13-, 14- and 15- 
year-olds). In Hesse, schools had been opened in the small towns to 
which the older children were brought by bus. Work in this connection 
was still in the experimental stage. 

The normal cost of building a classroom was about 100,000 Swiss 
frances. The funds were provided by the local communities, which were 
more or less responsible for building their own schools. Where a com- 
munity lacked the means, the Land made a contribution. 

The Ministry of Education in each Land was responsible for drawing 
up and promulgating school curricula. A good deal of preparatory work 
was entailed, however, necessitating the collaboration of parents and 
professional, business and other interested bodies. 

Efforts were being made to coordinate education throughout the 
various regions of Germany. For instance, a German School Committee 
was trying to coordinate the school curricula of all the Ldnder. 

The term “ skeleton construction "’ as used in the report was meant 
to indicate prefabricated construction. 

The education of backward children in the home was given by the 


ordinary teachers ; they visited the children’s homes two or three times 
a week to prepare the work to be done by the children. 


Report Prom AUSTRIA 


Mr. TauBNER (Austria) replied to questions from Mr. Aknawi (Unesco) 
and Mrs. Jonort (Hungary). 

The review of primary syllabuses had been organized and 
discussed at meetings attended by teachers and inspectors. Revision was 
at present concerned mainly with the first two classes. An experiment 
was being made in these two classes, under which at the end of the first 
year all pupils were promoted to the second year, regardless of their 
marks, although observations about them were kept. It was only at the 
end of the second year that some pupils might be required to remain for 
another year in the same class. The experiment would be continued 
next year. 

The Permanent Pedagogical Conference, set up last year, had given 
promising results. It met once a year to discuss a programme drawn up 
in advance. Participants were chosen for each session according to the 
questions on the agenda ; these were communicated to them three or four 
months in advance so that they could discuss them with their colleagues 
in study groups set up in the schools or at district level. 

The Permanent Pedagogical Conference had twice made a study of 
the question of children affected by overwork, following a number of 
complaints made to the Ministry of Education. Various remedies had 
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been tried: reduction of homework, establishment of maximum periods 
for homework (2 hours at junior secondary and 3 hours at senior secondary 
level), improvement of pupils’ study methods, regulation of weekend work, 
prohibition of examination work on Mondays, etc. 

Austria had been handicapped in the early post-war years by dearth 
of textbooks and the need to train the necessary teaching staff very rapidly. 


(Mrs. Jobort took the chair.) 


Report FROM BULGARIA 


Mrs. Kosovska (Bulgaria) replied to questions from Mr. Goorr 
(Netherlands), Mr. Siros (Rumania), Mr. Cuacor (France), Mr. Wivwis 
(Liberia), Mr. Gaw (France), Mr. Tena Anticas (Spain), Mr. Caro (Italy), 
and Mr. Akrawt (Unesco). 

The subject study-groups referred to in the Bulgarian report, were 
extra-curricular groups attended by pupils wishing to improve their 
knowledge in certain subjects. They covered a wide range of activities. 
At the end of the school year, exhibitions of pupils’ work were organized 
and the best pupils were given awards. 

Special courses existed for physically handicapped children, in par- 
ticular for deaf and blind children. Apart from general education, these 
children took courses that would enable them to earn a living in a 
normal way. 

Evening schools had been established for persons who had had no 
chance of getting a secondary education prior to the independence of the 
country. Industrial and agricultural workers attended those schools. 
The school week comprised five days, one of which was now reserved for 
consultations and discussions. The object of the change was to enable 
students to consult teachers regarding any points not understood in the 
regular lessons. 

The curriculum had been changed in the light of the experience of 
the last few years. Algebra and certain aspects of arithmetic had been 
transferred from the primary to the secondary stage ; physical geography 
had been confined to higher education. 

It was not possible, in technical schools with a limited number of 
students, to have specialist teachers for every subject. Nevertheless, 
specialization in teaching was encouraged, and courses for that purpose 
had been extended from four to five years. 

The figure of 1,945,000, representating the number of pupils, did not 
include adults taking evening courses. 

Schooling was compulsory in Bulgaria up to the age of 15. The 
government had instituted a vigorous campaign against illiteracy. Ado- 
lescents over 15 years of age had been taught to read and write through 
evening courses. The statistics in the report referred to children of school 
age only. 

The number of examinations had been reduced, in the lower classes 
only, in order to facilitate education ; it had been deemed unnecessary 
to require young children to sit for examinations in all the subjects 
they took. 
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REPORT FROM CANADA 


Mr. Boutancer (Canada) replied to questions from Mr. Antoine 
Borer (Switzerland), Mr. Abdel Rahman Bapawi (Egypt), Mr. Caro 
(Italy), Mr. Mikuarrcnouk (Ukraine), Mr. TausNer (Austria), Mr. PANKE 
(German Federal Republic), and Mr. Brunton (United Kingdom). 

Generally speaking, there were no special classes for specially gifted 
pupils, but a special system had been introduced for them; they were 
selected on the basis of aptitude tests, the results of their school work, 
their health, ete. Two methods were recommended for such pupils: 
(a) allowing them to jump a year; (b) increasing their curriculum with 
additional classes and more individual work. The choice of such pupils 
was usually left to the headmaster or teachers of the school concerned. 
In two states, Ontario and Alberta, an effort was being made to follow 
up such pupils to the university level, so as to ascertain whether their 
academic results corresponded to those achieved during their secondary 
education. It was too early to judge the value of those experiments. 

The question of fusing the primary and secondary inspectorates was 
still a controversial one, and there were two currents of opinion on this 
matter: (a) some persons favoured a special inspectorate for secondary 
education, considering that secondary inspectors must have more advanced 
and more specialised training than primary inspectors; (b) others felt 
that education should be considered as a whole and that the same person 
should follow up the children throughout the course of their development. 

Collaboration between the school and the family was greatly facilitated 
by the existence of associations of parents and teachers. Such collabora- 
tion was desirable and fruitful ; it existed on a large scale in Canada, and 
the associations were grouped in a national federation. 

In Saskatchewan, the domestic science syllabus had been revised and 
strengthened, but there was no question of specialisation proper. The 
course was mainly intended to train girls with a view to their future role 
in the home. 

A few years ago Canada had an adequate number of teachers, but 
present-day economic conditions had upset that state of affairs. ‘Teachers’ 
salaries were lower than those offered in industry, and young people were 
badly informed about the advantages (pensions, ete.) enjoyed by the 
teaching profession. An effort was therefore being made to make the 
teaching profession better known among secondary pupils, and to improve 
the conditions of teachers. In Quebec, for example, day courses had 
been organized at the teacher training schools for girls, whereas previously 
all such students were boarders. 

Emergency training was a temporary measure which was recom- 
mendable only if the candidates had had an adequate general education 
at least as far as matriculation or the baccalaureate. Such candidates 
could acquire the rudiments of pedagogy and methodology in special 
holiday classes organized during several consecutive years. 


Rerorr rrom Eayet 


Mr. Ex Sayep Yousser (Egypt) replied to questions from Mr. 
Mincoropsky (Ukraine), Mr. Reimens (German Federal Republic), 
Mr. Couton (Belgium), Mr. Dsamaczapen (Jran), Mr. GannovseK 
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(Yugoslavia), Mr. Sireos (Rumania), Mr. Cato (llaly), Mr. Pavate 
(India), and Mr. Sawaya (Lebanon). 

Compulsory schooling had been raised to six years as from the 
present year. 

There were about three million children between the ages of six and 
twelve years who could neither read nor write. It was planned that by 
1962 there would no longer be a single illiterate child. To achieve that, 
it had been necessary to set up a shift system to offset the lack of school 
buildings. One set of children thus attended school in the morning and 
a different set in the afternoon. 

There were three kinds of experimental schools. The first kind, 
under the direction of the Institute of Education, was studying new edu- 
cational methods; the second was concerned with the application of 
methods deemed of value by the first ; a normal school for the training 
of young teachers in the new methods constituted the third. The experi- 
mental schools had proved their worth, particularly in the teaching of 
Arabic and science. 

Technical, industrial and agricultural education had been discontinued 
in the general secondary schools, and now followed on either primary or 
secondary education. Prospective workers could pass to the three-year 
preparatory technical school immediately on completion of primary 
schooling. The secondary technical school was open to young persons 
who had completed the secondary or the preparatory-technical school. 
Students in the industrial training schools could follow a practical course 
since those schools were situated in close proximity to, and were practically 
part of, the large factories. 

All preparatory and secondary-technical schools were free. The cost 
of textbooks was the sole charge on the student. 

The Ministry of Religious Property had helped in the provision of sup- 
plementary feeding for primary pupils, in the form of a midday meal. 

The assistance Egypt received under the “ Point Four’ programme 
consisted of visiting foreign experts and advisers ; it represented 35 per 
cent of the sums invested in economic development. 

There were three types of teacher training schools, for the training of 
primary, preparatory school, and secondary teachers respectively. Endeav- 
ours were being made to increase the number of women primary teachers. 

The selection of pupils passing from the primary to the preparatory 
school was carried out on the basis of an examination in Arabic and 
mathematics. Intelligence tests were not used; vocational guidance did 
not as yet exist. 

Special health councils under the presidency of a public health director 
existed in every province, as well as a public health body in every depart- 
ment of 15,000 population. Plans had been made to carry out many 
reforms in the public health field during the coming six years. One new 
hospital would be built in 1956 and travelling teams would visit the village 
schools once a month to see the pupils. 


Report FROM THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. ENGLEMAN (United Slates) replied to questions from Mr. WiLson 
(United Kingdom), Mrs. Oszczeracska (Poland), Mrs. Ne tcurporouKk 
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(Ukraine), Mr. Witiis (Liberia), Mr. Pavate (India), Mr. Rossei.6é 
(1.B.E.), Mr. Tena Anricas (Spain), Mrs. Jopont (Hungary), Mr. Bapawi 
(Eqypt), and Mr. Zakxanine (U.S.S.R.). 

The special short-training courses for teachers had yielded good 
results. However, an evergrowing number of students were now follow- 
ing the regular courses in the training colleges. 

The organization of compulsory schooling was the responsibility of 
each state ; some had set the limit for compulsory schooling at 18 years 
of age, others at 14 years, and the majority at 16 years. Supervision of 
school attendance was carried out by the local authorities. 

in most secondary schools, pupils of 13 to 14 years of age followed 
a comprehensive curriculum with no specialization, irrespective of the 
career they were to take up. They must all acquire rudiments of the 
subjects forming the basis of a general education. 

With regard to the Supreme Court decision condemning racial segre- 
gation in the schools, it ought to be borne in mind that in thirty-one of 
the states segregation had not been practised either legally or as as a state 
policy even before that decision. Some of the seventeen remaining states 
had already made great advances in that sphere. At present more than 
one tenth of the previously segregated school districts in the South had 
desegregated, and more than one tenth of the Negro pupils in formerly 
segregated-school states were in desegregated situations. Nevertheless, 
the application of the decision came up against old and strongly entrenched 
prejudices ; it was a question of changing ways of thinking and traditional 
customs among Blacks and Whites alike. Other factors also came into 
play ; in particular, the possible economic consequences of the decision 
gave rise to a certain misgiving in many people who were not in principle 
opposed to the abolition of segregation. In short, governmental circles 
were not yet satisfied with the results obtained, although they were 
pleased with the progress made in states where application of the Supreme 
Court decision was bound to encounter tremendous difficulties. Americans 
were confident that those difficulties would be overcome and the ideal of 
equality brought closer to realization. 

After attending a secondary school offering a wide range of courses, 
a pupil could be admitted to a university provided he passed his examina- 
tions. University studies also offered a great number of subjects. 

On comparing living conditions of teachers with those of persons in 
other professions, it must be admitted that the cost of living had risen 
during the past six years, and that there were increasing opportunities 
to earn better salaries in other professions. Although the states had 
increased teachers’ salaries, they had not been able to compete with 
private enterprise, with the result that the economic status of teachers 
had not improved so rapidly as that of persons in other fields. 

It was true that the percentage of secondary school pupils studying 
mathematics and the sciences had fallen during the last twenty years, 
but their absolute number had increased, largely because secondary 
education was now accessible to all (87 per cent of the pupils remained 
at school until seventeen years of age). The teaching of mathematics 
and the sciences also suffered from a shortage of trained staff, as the 
latter readily found better remunerated employment in industry. The 
question had been studied by a committee composed of government and 
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industrial representatives, which had considered the possibility of putting 
trained staff employed by industrial undertakings at the disposal of the 
schools for certain fixed periods. In addition, Congress had recently 
voted funds for a scientific foundation, the purpose of which was to 
stimulate pupils’ interest in mathematics and the sciences and to promote 
the further training of teachers. 

A number of recent measures, such as the establishment of a federal 
ministry in which a national office of education was one of the three 
major components, and the grant of a federal subsidy for school building, 
might seem to show that a centralizing influence was tending to replace 
the non-federal traditions of the United States. However, that was not 
the case. The public and the authorities remained convinced that a 
non-federal system of education was what was best suited to the country. 
Nevertheless, the present economic system tended to obliterate district 
and state boundaries. It had thus become necessary to draw on certain 
national resources, but to distribute them according to local requirements. 

In regard to the evergrowing interest of parents in education, it was 
more a matter of citizens retaining a measure of authority than of their 
taking over authority. During the past ten years, parents had become 
enlightened and were working towards the objective of a better education 
for their children. That was what underlay the calling of the White 
liouse Conference on Education in which about half a million persons 
participated. It was this concern of parents which had caused their 
increased participation in the work of the local boards of education which 
ran the schools. 

Various measures had been taken with a view to keeping teachers 
in the teaching profession. (a) Greater importance had been attached to 
education ; education must be within the reach of all if a nation was to 
be free, and the people, recognizing this fact, had grown more disposed 
to provide for education. (b) The status of the teaching profession had 
been upgraded as a result, and strengthened by the work of professional 
organizations and by improved certification standards. (c) A_ large 
number of educational institutions had interested themselves in the 
training of teachers ; the universities of Yale and Harvard, for example, 
were rightly proud of their teacher training programmes, and had helped 
in raising the prestige of other institutions providing them. (d) The 
economic position of the teaching body had been greatly improved by 
increased salaries, pensions, and allowances. 

The claim could not be made that university education was open 
to all. Yet there was room for hope that the problem was solvable when 
one considered the ever-increasing number of students attending university, 
despite the now higher cost. The people’s average income was very 
much higher, university foundations had greater resources, and more scholar- 
ships were available. Thus, there was every assurance that an ever-larger 
number of individuals would have the means to pay for a university 
education even though the cost was high. 

The problem of juvenile delinquence was still of present interest in 
the United States. The underlying causes must be attributed to the 
conditions of modern life itself. Young people had greater resources and 
a greater sense of power, but in addition they had a greater chance of 
going wrong. A solution to the problem was being sought by establishing 











an adequate number of schools where they could be active in ways that 
they themselves deemed worthy of interest, and by providing better 
recreational and cultural facilities. 


(The meeting rose at 7.15 p.m.) 


THIRD MEETING 


Tuesday, 10th July, 1956, at 9.30 a.m. 


Chairmen: Mr. Alfred Bonet and Mr. P. Witson 


ScHooL INSPECTION (GENERAL Discussion) 


The CHainMan opened the meeting and announced that it would be 
devoted to general discussion of the question of school inspection. 


Mr. ENGLEMAN (Uniled Slates), Rapporteur, submitted his report 
(see later page for full text) on item I of the agenda; School Inspection. 


The CuHatnman thanked the Rapporteur for his excellent report and 
opened the general discussion. 


Mrs. Nercurporouk (Ukraine), speaking on behalf of her Delegation 
and the U.S.S.R. and Byelorussian Delegations, stated that the nature 
and character of school inspection should be studied in the light of Recom- 
mendation No. 40, adopted last year by the Conference. There were no 
private schools in the Soviet Union. The governments of the Soviet 
Republics, however, approved Recommendation No. 10, adopted in 1937 
by the Conference, in which it was stated that in all countries of the world 
the inspection of schools and in particular of private schools should be 
of an official governmental character. The role of the inspector should 
be (a) to verify and supervise school organization in accordance with the 
laws in force in the country ; (b) to supervise schools and the material 
at their disposal; (c) to help improve and develop psychological and 
pedagogical methods, to supervise the quality of education given, and the 
level of knowledge acquired by the pupils; and (d) to supervise the deve- 
lopment of the pupils’ love of work and respect for all nations in accordance 
with the spirit of democracy. In its Recommendation the Conference 
should define the character and aims of school inspection in accordance 
with the suggestions just made. It was impossible to formulate rules 
applicable in all countries, but the general aspects of the problems could 
be stressed. 


Mr. Brunoip (France) described the problem of secondary school 
inspection as it existed in France. Besides the five or six administrative 
inspectors whose duty it was to inspect schools from the point of view 
of their financing, installation, etc., and five or six inspectors who inspected 
school activities, discipline and self-discipline, the great majority of the 
inspectors were specialist inspectors recruited among the best teachers 
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and university professors. The work of the inspector was liable to become 
departmentalised ; stress should therefore be laid in the Recommendation 
the necessity for internal cohesion of education, and coordination of 
inspection. It was essential that the inspectors of the various subjects 
should meet several times a year. 

Mr. Mumtaz-Up-Din Anmep (Pakistan) stressed the importance of 
the decentralization of inspection. The primary schools in his country 
were grouped into a number of units under the supervision of local inspec- 
tors, whose work was coordinated by the district inspectors. The latter 
came under the public education directors who in turn were responsible 
to the central authority. As yet, the system of school inspection was 
not perfected ; the general opinion was that control of education should 
be undertaken by general inspectors, assisted by specialist inspectors. 
The inspector's role should also include instructing teachers in new trends 
and introducing them to modern techniques in education. Inspectors 
in Pakistan had no direct responsibility for drawing up curricula; that 
was carried out by special committees. The position was similar in respect 
of school textbooks. With regard to recruitment, he considered it better 
to select inspectors from among specially qualified headmasters, and thus 
avoid disputes between inspectors and headmasters. It was also advisable 
to recruit a certain number from the teaching staffs of the teacher training 
schools. 


Mr. Ismait (Lebanon) expressed views on the nature and various 
concepts of inspection. The inspector should not be responsible at one 
and the same time for carrying out administrative and professional func- 
tions ; he should be limited to supervision of teachers and pupils in peda- 
gogical matters. Supervision could be facilitated by the use of tests 
and of psycho-social surveys. The basic function of the inspector was 
to assess the teacher's intrinsic standard and professional value and 
devotion, The inspector's role should be limited to that of an adviser. 
It was desirable that prospective inspectors should be required to undergo 
special training: training in a faculty of education or a higher teacher- 
training college, lengthy practical experience as headmaster, a period of 
study abroad, and so on. A further desirable objective might be the 
drawing up of codes for inspectors and the establishment of specialized 
libraries. 

Mrs. VapAsz (/lungary) emphasized the importance of relations 
between inspectors and teachers. The inspector was becoming more and 
more an adviser and guide, without however losing his rights as inspector. 
A distinction was to be made between the duties of inspectors responsible 
for general inspection and those of the specialist inspectors. Two impor- 
tant conditions governed the successful execution of inspection duties : 
(a) inspectors must be experts in the subjects which they were required 
to supervise; (b) they must maintain permanent contact with school 
work, otherwise there was a risk of their becoming mere officials. The 
system was also to be recommended, whereby a number of specialist 
teachers, who had shown great competence in the teaching of their subjects, 
were entrusted with inspectors’ duties in their own schools. This system 
could give great satisfaction, as teachers then regarded the inspector as 
a colleague with great personal experience. 
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Mr. Pavate (India) called attention to the difference existing between 
highly developed countries and those still in the process of development. 
The inspectors in the former could afford to concentrate on purely edu- 
cational work, but in the latter countries they had a number of admin- 
istrative and supervisory duties to carry out. In a country like India, 
the duties of an inspector, especially the primary school inspector, were 
numerous and varied. He had to see that there was adequate return 
for the money expended by the government on education. He had to 
look into the pupils’ attendance, the teachers’ relations with the public, 
the fees charged, the use of textbooks, and the quality of the education 
imparted by the teachers, apart from being a friend, guide and philosopher 
to the teachers. He was thus charged with a great number of administra- 
tive as well as educational duties. Inspectors, therefore, had to be persons 
of strong personalities with wide experience of teaching. Secondary 
school inspectors should usually be men or women with a first class 
university degree in academic subjects, together with a professional degree 
or diploma. They should be capable of offering expert views on the 
teaching of at least two or three subjects in the lower and upper secondary 
stages. No person without at least three years’ teaching experience 
should be recruited as a school inspector. 


(Mr. Wilson took the chair.) 


Mr. Akrawt (Unesco) explained the reasons that had guided the 


Unesco-I.B.E. Joint Committee in choosing school inspection as a topic 
for the agenda of the XIXth International Conference on Public Education. 
Inspection systems throughout the world varied according to the edu- 
cational and administrative conditions of the various countries and it 
was a foregone conclusion that any Recommendation the Conference 
might formulate in the matter would be regarded by some countries as 
too advanced and by others as too conservative. In general, inspection 
implied control. What should be the nature of that control? In what 
directions and through what measures should it be carried out? Inspee- 
tion should be a two-way movement emanating from the central authority 
towards the teachers and from the teachers towards the central authority. 
The function of the inspector was to a certain extent that of a liaison 
officer. He should also endeavour to break down the isolation of teachers 
by making them realize their position within the educational system as 
a whole. The inspector could also fulfil a technical function by introducing 
new methods into the schools, giving teaching demonstrations, and making 
suggestions regarding the internal organization of the school. The 
advice he gave must nevertheless not be too rigid, and he should respect 
the initiative and creative abilities of the teachers. The inspector could 
play a very effective part in the fleld of teacher training by organizing 
courses and promoting collaboration among teachers. With regard to 
the organization of inspection, it was found in certain countries that 
inspectors had a dual role to play: that of inspector and that of admin- 
istrator. In other countries, these duties were separate. Inquiry might 
be made into the advantages and disadvantages of both systems. When, 
for example, the inspector had administrative competence over the 
teachers’ future and was in consequence feared by the latter, his role 





become questionable in the sense that the real aim of inspection, namely, 
the improvement of education, was compromised. Consideration must 
also be given to the thorny problem of choice between general and spe- 
cialist inspection. In primary schools there was practically no problem, 
because inspection was general in most countries, except for a few subjects 
such as physical education and music. In secondary schools, however, 
where inspection was carried out by subjects, such inspection was com- 
plicated by an over-elaborate subdivision of the subjects, and the solution 
of the problem perhaps lay in combined general and specialist inspection. 
In connection with the assessment of teachers’ work, every effort should 
be made to ensure that the inspector’s decisions were not based on hasty 
conclusions. ‘The question of training was of great importance. Only too 
often, inspectors with university training had no teacher training or 
teaching experience. The universities and the higher teacher-training 
schools should give greater attention to the training of inspectors. 


Mrs. Oszczepacska (Poland) wished to draw attention to two essential 
problems. The first was the educational nature of the inspector's work. 
The teacher or school principal promoted to the rank of inspector ran a 
great risk of losing touch with teaching problems. She therefore proposed 
close collaboration between inspectors and further training centres for 
teachers, the organization of teaching conferences, the grant to inspectors 
of the necessary time to enable them to complete their teacher training, 
the suppression of part of their administrative duties, etc. The second 
problem was that of the relationship between teachers and inspectors. 
It was essential that a friendly and cordial relationship should be estab- 
lished, and that the inspector should be regarded by the teacher as an 
educational adviser or a more experienced colleague, rather than as a 
supervisor, 


Mr. Bapawi (Egypt) considered that the inspector’s function should 
be less a question of supervision than of guiding teachers, coordinating 
their work, and keeping them informed of new teaching methods. His 
visits to each class, however, were unavoidably spaced out, and in order 
to correct this lack of continuity, part of the responsibility for inspection 
might be entrusted, as in Egypt, to certain teachers who were always at 
their colleagues’ disposal for the purpose of. advising them and guiding 
their work. Standardization of the criteria according to which the 
teacher's work should be judged, constituted a further problem. tegular 
meetings should be organized to give inspectors the opportunity of reaching 
agreement on the matter. 


Mr. Antoine Bonet (Switzerland) referred to the mistrust many 
teachers showed in regard to the control of education. Control was a 
duty of the authorities, because even the best of teachers needed the 
support of their superiors, and young teachers needed continuous super- 
vision and advice. It was accordingly necessary to aflirm the principle 
of an established control of education. At the same time, however, stress 
should be laid on the attitude inspectors should adopt towards teachers. 
Mr. Evans, Director-General of Unesco, had defined that attitude in his 
opening address to the Conference. If unanimity on the fundamental 
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principles of the Recommendation was reached, it would subsequently 
be much easier to agree on methods of application. 


Mr. Wiis (Liberia) considered that two types of inspectors should 
be used in order to avoid conflict between administrative policy and the 
general control of schools : inspectors responsible for the control of educa- 
tion, and “ supervisors ’’ who were the real guiding forces from the peda- 
gogical point of view. With regard to the training of inspectors, he 
recommended workshop sessions for the exchange of views on teaching 
methods and techniques, ete. Every inspector should have an arts or a 
science degree and long teaching experience. 


Mr. Cuacor (France) considered that the number of primary inspectors 
ought to be increased, because of the varied nature of their work (like 
primary teachers, they were “ universal specialists ’’), and because of the 
continuous increase in the number of schools and teachers. Through this 
increase, moreover, inspectors were obliged to superintend an ever-growing 
number of teachers with inadequate training. A recommendation should 
be made to the effect that examinations for qualification as primary 
inspector should be adjusted to conform with present exigencies. Inspec- 
tors should have a knowledge of genetic and social psychology, character- 
ology, etc., and of the techniques involved in utilizing the audio-vjsual 
methods which were becoming more and more widely used in primary 


schools. 


Mr. Goore (Netherlands) observed that the function of the inspector 
was to a certain extent determined by the responsibility of the authorities 
running the school. The inspector was an official, appointed by the 
government, the province, or the municipality. His responsibility did 
not reach further than that of the body he represented. If the school 
authorities were responsible for what was going on in the school, it was 
in the first place their task and that of the professional organizations to 
seek solutions for the educational and teaching problems. The inspector 
had to give priority to ensuring that the school was run in conformity 
with the legislative provisions and regulations. In the second place he 
had to know what was going on in the educational field, and therefore 
to keep in close contact with the professional organizations. The work 
assigned to the inspector in the Rapporteur’s report seemed too heavy. 
If it were possible to get a better division of responsibilities between the 
administration, the inspector, and the professional organizations, the 
number of inspectors could probably be reduced. 


Mr. Caco (Italy) wished to limit his remarks to the question of the 
secondary inspectorate. He warned against a common tendency to 
broaden unduly the functions of the inspector, by making him assume 
some of the responsibilities of the school principal. A clear distinction 
should be made between administrative and pedagogical inspection, 
With regard to the latter, provision could logically be made for specializa- 
tion in certain subjects. Care should be taken not to set up a sort of 
“State didactics " ; the function of the inspector was not to give orders 
but to give guidance and to promote exchange of experience. [excessive 
centralization of inspection was not to be desired. Side by side with a 
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central body of inspectors, provision might with advantage be made for 
a body of regional inspectors ; the latter would be better placed to assess 
local circumstances and to establish mutually trustful relations in the 
educational sphere. The selection of such regional inspectors should not 
be made to comply too strictly with regulations ; periodic meetings would 
be a means of enabling conclusions to be drawn from what the specialist 
inspectors found. In turn, the latter would keep in touch with professors 
and specialists in the various subjects. Meetings between primary and 
secondary inspectors should also be organized, so that attention might 
be given to the problems of the relationship between primary and secondary 
education. The recruitment of secondary inspectors should be carried 
out on the basis of the same criteria as were laid down for the recruitment 
of secondary teachers. Professional training was a further requirement. 


Mr. CanmMan (Gold Coast) expressed the pleasure it gave the Gold 

Coast to be participating, for the first time, in the work of the Conference. 
The young countries, he continued, had to face problems which were very 
different from those found in countries where the educational system was 
well developed. In the young countries especially, he thought, the role 
of the inspector should not be that of a “ policeman’, but rather that 
of a guide, philosopher and friend. Inspection certainly implied control 
but, in those countries where, because of the intense popular demand for 
it, the development of primary education had far outstripped the supply 
of trained teachers, the inspector was chiefly needed to give guidance. 
’articularly was this the case where many schools were entirely without 
trained teachers and it was necessary for the inspector to take complete 
charge of a school for a time, so as to show the young, inexperienced and 
untrained teachers how to organize their work and how the school should 
be conducted, An inspector's help and guidance could be of particular 
value to remote schools where, if left too much to themselves, teachers 
might forget that they were members of a service—of a team, as it were. 
The inspector's duties should include the organization of in-service training. 
He should also be an agent for the dissemination of successful new ideas 
and methods initiated by teachers in his area. Administration should as 
far as possible be eliminated from the inspector's duties, as tending some- 
times to create friction between him and the teachers and so to undermine 
their mutual friendly relationship. In countries where, because of a 
shortage of teachers, training had to be limited, it was essential to assess 
the actual attainment of the children as distinct from assessing merely 
the correctness of the teacher's methods. Evaluation of the work of 
teachers and children alike could often best be done by the inspector's 
teaching the class himself. Finally, the Gold Coast Delegation could not 
accept the view that inspection was an exclusive function of the central 
government ; education was essentially a function largely of local govern- 
ment and, therefore, as local government developed and became able to 
assume responsibility for, inter alia, education, so it should have the right 
to maintain its own inspectorate for its own schools. 


(The meeting rose at 12.50 p.m.) 
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FOURTH MEETING 


Tuesday, 10th July, 1956, at 2 p.m. 


Chairmen; Mr. P. Witson and Mr. Alfred Borer 


Report FROM INDIA 


Mr. Pavare (India) replied to questions from Mr. Zaki (Egypt), 
Mrs. Dousrovina (U.S.S.R.), Mr. Rossect6 (/.B.E.), Mr. Reimens 
(German Federal Republic), and Mr. Brevecks (Poland). 

In India the expression “ social education’ meant all educational 
activities for adults which made them efficient units of society. It was a 
powerful method of eliminating illiteracy ; it included vocational training 
and recreational and cultural activities. 

Since India became independent, education had made much headway 
in all stages. Compulsory primary education had been introduced in 
many states, for children between six and eleven years in the first instance. 
School attendance had grown enormously in all types of schools, and 
schools were being constructed in large numbers every year. Recruitment 
of teachers was a big problem, as it was difficult to attract well qualified 
and trained candidates. 

The Indian government was making every effort to spread Hindi 
throughout the country. Under the constitution, Hindi had to replace 
English as official language within the next ten years or so; increased 
attention was therefore being paid to Hindi in secondary schools, 

The Central Education Bureau functioned as a clearing house for the 
latest ideas and experiments in educational theory and practice. 

Great attention had been paid to physical education in India, since 
the attainment of independence. There was a training college for physical 
education teachers in Bombay, and another in Madras. ‘Training was 
given to university graduates in these institutions ; it was not limited to 
gymnastics and physical exercises, but covered the whole education of 
the body, and included the principles and psychology of physical education. 

The educational system included a certain amount of vocational 
training at all stages of education. At the primary stage most states had 
introduced spinning and weaving, or simple agricultural operations. 
In the secondary schools, where instruction was not free of charge, pupils 
were allowed to choose a vocational subject in lieu of an academic subject 
(Sanskrit or Arabic, for instance), and such pupils could take the leaving 
examination and then enter a trade or proceed to a university. Girls 
had the option of taking domestic science in place of mathematics. 


Reronr FROM HUNGARY 


Mrs. JOport (Hungary) replied to questions from Mr. van Dam 
(Netherlands), Mr. Rosseci6 (/.B.b.), Mr. Dsamarzapen (Jran), Mr. 
Mucua (Czechoslovakia), Mr. Bapawi (Egypt), and Mrs. KrycowsKka 
(Poland). 
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A patriotic education and the development of international com- 
prehension were among the principal aims of education in Hungary. 
General and specialist inspectors supervised the various forms of patriotic 
education. 

The fact that the increase in the number of pupils was proportionately 
greater in secondary schools than in primary schools was due to secondary 
education not being compulsory like primary education ; the number of 
pupils admitted to secondary schools depended at present mainly on the 
number of buildings and teachers available. 

There were two forms of adult education : evening courses for adults 
having the requisite time and residing in the urban centres, and cor- 
respondence courses for persons unable to give up several evenings a 
week or residing in villages or on isolated farms. 

Polytechnical education was also given in the primary schools, because 
many pupils did not continue to study beyond the compulsory period 
of eight years ; they went directly into agriculture, commerce or industry. 

Two changes were being made in science teaching, applying particu- 
larly to physics, chemistry and biology. Firstly, the intention was to 
give pupils a general notion of the development of those sciences and of 
their technical and technological applications ; secondly, two hours weekly 
of practical work were being introduced in the curriculum. 

Changes of a similar nature were needed in university teaching. 
University science students were now required to spend a period in 
industrial or agricultural enterprises, and had given a varied welcome 
to the innovation ; some had thoroughly appreciated it, whereas others 
remained unconvinced ; no doubt the latter would not be long in recogniz- 
ing that it was well grounded. 

The so-called “ scientific universities '’ were of a traditional type for 
the education of experts ; the technical universities trained engineers and 
technicians ; the higher schools of pedagogy trained teachers for the upper 
classes of the primary schools. 


Report From [Rag 


Mr. Bassam (Iraq) replied to questions from Mr. Akrawi (Unesco), 
Mr. Gat (France), and Mr. Caro (Italy). 

The past academic year had been marked by three events: (1) the 
organization of a conference at which the principles of educational policy 
had been considered ; (2) the promulgation of legislation establishing the 
University of Bagdad ; (3) an increase in teachers’ salaries. 

Education for girls was rapidly expanding. This problem was thus 
almost solved, thanks especially to establishing equality of access to all 
government posts, of salaries, and of juridical status. 

Primary inspectors were responsible to the inspectors-general, and 
the latter had to report to the provincial directors. 

The low average number of pupils per teacher was due to the fact 
that the villages were widely scattered throughout the country, and the 
consequent necessity of having a school in each village. 

The number of nursery schools was very limited (about twenty). 
They existed only in the chief towns and were mainly private institutions. 
Primary schools for girls numbered about one-third of the schools for boys. 
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Report From IRAN 


Mr. DsamMaczapen (Jran) replied to questions from Mr. Sarrar 
(Pakistan), Mrs. Ucnicu (Rumania), Mr. Tausner (Austria), Mr. Couton 
(Belgium), Mr. Bapawt (Egypt), Mr. Mircoropsky (Ukraine), Mr. 
Sawaya (Lebanon), Mr. Caro (Italy), Mr. GRANDJEAN (Switzerland), and 
Mr. Brunoip (France). 

In the past the secondary curriculum had been overloaded and too 
theoretical, but during recent years efforts had been made to lighten it 
and make it more practical. For example, pupils were taught to know 
their country and were brought into touch with the various elements of 
the population. 

The proportion of illiterate persons in Iran was 80 per cent, but 
their number was being rapidly reduced. Encouraged by the authorities, 
young persons had themselves organized evening classes for adults. More- 
over, the law obliged industrial employers to arrange factory reading and 
writing classes for their workers. 

The so-called ** Melli’’ schools were private institutions. As the 
government did not have the necessary funds for the construction and 
maintenance of the necessary schools, the population of the various 
villages had decided to found schools which were partially subsidized by 
the government. 

Agricultural schools had been established in Iran to train teachers to 
teach in schools attended by peasant children. Technical and vocational 
schools, run by foreigners, had been in existence in Iran for some time, and 
such schools had now been incorporated into the national education plan. 
Arts and crafts were taught in the vocational schools, whereas the educa- 
tion given in the technical schools was more scientific. 

Every endeavour was being made to train citizens who had self- 
respect, and respected their fellow countrymen and the citizens of other 
countries. The entire Iranian literature was impregnated with the spirit 
of tolerance and mutual respect. 

A quarter of the population was still nomadic; instead of trying 
to make such persons sedentary, itinerant schools were organized to meet 
their requirements. 

A temporary decline in religious education had been followed by an 
intensification of religious study. In this connection, the primary and 
secondary curricula had been reduced, and the weekly hours of attendance 
of teachers fixed at twenty-two so as to enable them to take charge of 
religious instruction. 


(The meeting rose at 6.35 p.m.) 
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FIFTH MEETING 


Wednesday, 11th July, 1956, at 9.30 a.m. 


Chairman; Mr. Alfred Borer 


ScHooL INSPECTION 
(GENERAL Discussion, CONT.) 


Mr. Cut ( Vietnam) thought that when appointing an inspector it was 
important to take account not only of the candidate’s technical com- 
petence (training, degrees, teaching experience, etc.) but also of moral 
factors, especially the candidate's faith in the future of youth and the 
country and in science and humanity. It was the inspector's duty to 
inculeate such faith in the teaching staff. 


Mr. Creep-Newron (Sierra Leone) felt that concern for the technical 
aspects of inspection had led to a fundamental side of the problem being 
forgotten. He suggested that when an inspector was being appointed, 
preference should be given to a person who, while having the necessary 
professional training, had shown that his chief interest was in children. 


Mr. Abdul-Aziz Al Bassam (Jraq) said that the fundamental duty 
of the inspector lay in the appreciation and evaluation of educational 
conditions. Such appreciation and evaluation should be objective and 
systematic, the inspector being guided by recognised principles of teaching 
and psychology. Other duties of the inspector included: directives to 
teachers, the organization of educational conferences, the study of rela- 
tionships between teachers and pupils and between teachers themselves, 
ete. He must study the requirements of the school and do his best to 
satisfy them. 


Mr. Sreranoyv (Bulgaria) considered that the inspector should be 
above all a guide for teachers. He should help them to improve their 
methods, to complete their training, to prepare their work, to study the 
curriculum, to apply the directives issued to them, to overcome their 
deficiencies, etc. His training should be based on and take account of 
these guidance and advisory duties. 


Mr. Pacios (Spain) agreed with the report of the Rapporteur, Mr. 
Engleman, and recommended that inspection should take due account 
of the pupils’ rights. To that end, the inspector should adopt a firm 
attitude towards the teacher ; this, however, did not mean that he should 
act harshly but, on the contrary, with flexibility and comprehension. 
The inspector's attitude could be the main cause of improvement of 
relationships between the inspectorate and the inspected, and thus of the 
betterment of education. Women had a place to fill in inspection, especially 
in the inspection of nursery-infant schools. The inspection of primary 
schools should be separated from that of secondary schools, and the 
specialist secondary inspector should as far as possible remain in close 
contact with his school. In order to avoid friction between inspectors 
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and teachers, it would seem desirable to arrange for the transfer of 
inspectors in exceptional circumstances. As to the suitable age for an 
inspector, while it was only right to insist on a certain amount of teaching 
experience in addition to university training, it was nonetheless desirable 
that elderly persons should be given other, more sedentary functions. 
Furthermore, the period of service should not be too long. 


Mr. MontaG (Uruguay) suggested that teachers’ training should be 
advanced enough and their capacities adequately tested so that they 
could be left completely free to choose their methods of teaching. 
Inspectors should act as advisers to teachers and as intermediaries between 
them and the education authorities, and keep the authorities informed of 
teachers’ difliculties, requirements and preoccupations. They should be 
responsible only to the educational and university authorities. All poli- 
tical interference, except in connection with the introduction of laws, 
should be avoided. Only teachers with at least ten years’ teaching 
experience should be appointed as inspectors. Inspectors’ reports should 
be used as a basis in drafting educational reforms. Encouragement should 
be given to the periodical publication of articles on education questions 
in specialised reviews or in the daily press. It was necessary to organize 
regular meetings where inspectors, school principals, teachers and even 
pupils could meet for discussion, 


Mr. Korcnouk (Byelorussia) indicated the various functions of the 
inspector in his country. The inspector ensured that the compulsory 
education act and the syllabuses were applied, supervised the introduction 
of polytechnical education, teachers’ work, and the standard of pupils’ 
knowledge and activities, and where necessary endeavoured to improve 
the work of the schools by informing teachers of successful educational 
experiments. As the Delegate of France had said, secondary inspectors 
should be subject specialists. Several Delegates had stressed the need 
for inspectors to be government supervisors and at the same time advisers. 
All persons appointed as inspectors should have had higher training and 
considerable teaching experience, and have a truly scientific attitude. 
Inspectors should be fully aware of the need to explain economic, political 
and other questions in terms of science, and to guard against shortcoming 
in this connection. Thus imbued with scientific calm and assurance, 
inspectors could help to spread the idea of progress among teachers, and 
so to unite teachers throughout the world in the bonds of friendship. 


Mr. Couton (Belgium) spoke of the duties and appointment of 
inspectors. (1) The positive function of the inspector should be clearly 
defined, in relation to that of headmasters ; he was concerned with general 
problems and activities. (2) The number of inspectors should be increased, 
in proportion to the general increase in their responsibilities. (3) Equal 
status should be demanded for specialist inspectors, irrespective of the 
level of education at which they were working. (4) The number of women 
inspectors should be increased in direct ratio to the number of girls in 
school attendance. (5) Selection tests should be retained for the appoint- 
ment of an inspector; the prospect of a test discouraged the less able 
candidates, and compelled candidates to undertake a thorough and broad 
preparation. (6) It would be desirable to consider the exact position of 
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regional inspection, in relation to the central administration, so that it 
might assume positive responsibilities and become an active factor in 
educational administration. (7) General inspection had some disadvan- 
tages because it was likely to lead to a certain amount of rivalry between 
regional and State inspectors. (8) The demand of the French Delegation 
for specialist inspectors was worthy of support; the use of polyvalent 
inspectors was being advocated in Belgium, for the inspection of the same 
speciality taught at the different levels. (9) Improved coordination 
between the specialist inspectors was being demanded ; it would also be a 
good thing to provide for vertical coordination throughout a single spe- 
ciality, by means of, for example, meetings of primary, secondary and 
higher inspectors to study continuity in the teaching of the same subject. 
(10) It would be desirable to have closer association of the specialist 
inspectors with primary and secondary teacher training. 


Mr. Cao (Italy) wished to state in regard to the seventh point made 
by Mr. Coulon that according to a plan in view regional inspectors in 
Italy would be appointed by the State, thus precluding any danger of 
rivalry such as Mr. Coulon had mentioned. He referred Delegates to his 
previous statement on the advantages of regional inspection. 


Mr. CHanG (Republic of China) regarded inspection as a means of 
ensuring that the educational programmes approved by the government 
were carried out, and of overcoming difficulties teachers and school prin- 
cipals came up against; the inspection body furnished suggestions and 
recommendations on curricula with a view to filling gaps and correcting 
defects. Prior notice of the inspector's visit should not, he suggested, 
be given, so that the true situation in the school would be apparent. 
It was more advisable to have a number of specialist inspectors for certain 
groups of subjects, and to leave a greater part of the responsibilities to 
the general inspectors. With regard to the training of inspectors, it was 
advantageous to provide for further training, and to require university 
qualifications, in particular for secondary inspectors, as well as experience 
in school administration. 


Mr. Picuter (Czechoslovakia) stressed a very important aspect of 
the inspector's work, namely the supervision of education. Inspectors 
were called upon to lead teachers to work for the high ideal of a moral 
and intellectual education and of training their pupils to be honest, modest, 
keen to work, respectful of their fellow-citizens, peace-loving and strongly 
opposed to war. Three hundred years ago Jan Amos Comenius had 
expressed the profound truth that * knowledge without principle is death ”’. 
Certain basic educational principles were common to all peoples. The 
most important was that of education for international friendship and 
peace, irrespective of social structure ; one of the inspector's most important 
duties was to advise and guide teachers towards observance of that 
principle. 

Mr. Leiaunopy (United States) stated that the problem of inspection 
was becoming more and more pressing, since many countries had had to 
resort to the use of inexperienced teachers. It was necessary to separate 
administrative and supervisory functions, in order to eliminate the existing 
conflict between the role of administrator and that of supervisor. The 
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supervisor had to encourage, coordinate and stimulate. The best super- 
visor was generally the best teacher ; his authority among teachers derived 
from the value of the services he gave, as recognized by the teachers. 


Mr. U Sein (Union of Burma) pointed out that separating administra- 
iive authority and the advisory function, would eliminate the fear inspired 
in the teachers by the inspector, and lead to closer relations, and better 
teaching—-the whole objective of inspection. 


Mr. FarevtHeim (Sweden) considered that the Recommendation 
should indicate in the preamble that it was not possible to recommend 
a uniform solution valid for every country, on a certain number of points, 
because of the wide differences in political, economic, social and other 
conditions. The points on which agreement was possible should be set 
out ; these included : (1) inspection was not an end itself ; it was a means 
towards improving education ; (2) control of school activity was an essen- 
tial part of inspection and did not preclude the function of adviser which 
the inspector also had to fulfil; (3) the inspector must himself have been a 
teacher ; (4) the number of schools and pupils placed under the control 
of one inspector should be small enough to enable him to know every 
teacher personally, and at the same time large enough to offer the inspector 
a broad enough field of experience. It was not possible to formulate 
any universally applicable Recommendation on the responsibilities of the 
inspector in regard to methods, the organization of inspection, etc. It 
would be better to point out the problems and suggest viable solutions. 


Mr. Tsacnis (Greece) stressed that it was essential for an inspector 
to have himself been a teacher in the grade he was called upon to inspect, 
irrespective of his other abilities and capacities. 


Mr. McDone ti (Australia) considered that, while the inspector must 
be a man of wide knowledge, it was even more important that he should 
carry out his duties in a humble spirit. A specialist inspector ought in 
fact to be ready to admit the view-point of other specialists and not 
merely impose his own. It was desirable for specialist inspectors to work 
in teams, to discuss matters with the teachers on an equal footing, and 
always to aim at the interest of the pupils. 


Mr. Hompouncer (Joint Committee of International Teachers’ Fede- 
rations), speaking on behalf of the Joint Committee’s constituent federa- 
tions, thanked the International Bureau of Education and Unesco for the 
kind invitation to the Joint Committee to take part in the Conference. 
School inspection was of great interest to the Joint Committee. The 
question had been discussed at length in 1954 during the drawing up of 
the Teachers’ Charter. The International Federation of Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations and the World Federation of Teachers’ Unions had stressed the 
importance to teachers of the inspector's function, and had proposed the 
insertion of an article to that effect. The International Federation of 
Secondary Teachers, on the other hand, had considered that inspection 
was a necessary evil and that there was no need to stress the matter. 
The three Federations had agreed on affirming, in article 4 of the Charter, 
that the pedagogic and professional freedom of the teachers should be 
respected and their personal initiative encouraged. After what he had 
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heard in the general discussion, he was convinced that the Recommenda- 
tion to be drawn up by the Conference would be liberal in spirit and would 
provide the desired support and guarantees for his colleagues. 


Mr. Moranu (Rumania) believed inspection to be one of the most 
important factors in improvement of the scholastic system. Assuming 
that the teacher was the central figure, inspection had then to be con- 
ceived of as a means of controlling teacher and pupil activity and of aid 
and advice. He regarded the advisory function as of the highest impor- 
tance ; nevertheless, he did not underestimate the need for control over 
scholastic activity as a whole; the Delegations of Ukraine, the Nether- 
lands and Belgium had made that aspect of the problem clear in their 
statements. The inspector must give particular attention to scientific 
teaching, but must also ensure that there was no neglect of moral values. 
With regard to general and specialist inspection, he considered that the 
first was justified in primary education but that secondary education 
called for specialist inspectors. He was of the opinion that freedom of 
action and initiative were not incompatible with the existence of a super- 
visory organ. 


Mr. Reimens (German Federal Republic) observed that all Delegates 
agreed that the inspector should be a counsellor and adviser, not a con- 
troller. In the German Federal Republic the term “ inspector’ had in 
fact been replaced by that of “ counsellor ”’. 

General inspection was commonly accepted for primary schools. It 
was, however, inspection by subject which prevailed in secondary schools, 
and Dr. Akrawi had indicated clearly the weaknesses and dangers of such 
a system. As the Delegate of Sierra Leone had remarked, the inspector 
should give priority to a school and the pupils’ work as a whole, and not 
to the work done in individual subjects. It was the atmosphere of a 
school, the educational spirit prevailing, and the degree of cooperation 
among the staff, that needed to be judged. To fulfil this task the inspector 
must in the first place be an excelient educationalist. Support should 
therefore be given to the increase of general inspection in secondary 
education. At the same time, of course, the inspector must have insight 
into the work done in separate subjects. As an inspector could not be 
expected to be an expert on all subjects, the body of inspectors might 
well be so constituted as to have all groups of subjects represented, and 
the inspectors attached to a given school might well be changed after a 
period of a few years and replaced by inspectors of a different subject 
group. Such changes might prove to be a good thing for a school which 
had served and perhaps suffered under a given inspector. There was 
perhaps no real need to have each subject under permanent control. In 
any case, if the necessity arose, the inspector could always get assistance 
from one of his colleagues with the experience required. Mr. Reimers 
had noted with great satisfaction that a large number of women were 
included in the inspectorate body in Bulgaria and other countries. The 
Recommendation should certainly contain an indication in this connection. 
Inspection by women should not be restricted to girls’ schools, but should 
be extended to mixed schools and to boys’ schools. ‘There was perhaps 
little to be said in favour of training for inspectors prior to their appoint- 
ment. Every effort should be made, however, to widen their experience 





once they were in oflice. Such widening of experience should, moreover, 
not be confined to the inspector's own district or country ; he should be 
given the opportunity of seeing the work done in other countries, and 
would derive great benefit from being able to compare the institutions 
and problems of his own country with those of other countries. The 
Recommendation should therefore suggest that provision be made in 
each country for inspectors now and then to go abroad. 


Mr. Wittemin (World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession) expressed his pleasure at being able to be present at the Con- 
ference and take part in the discussions. He was glad to note a general 
tendency to abandon the notion of “ policeman-inspector "’ for that of 
adviser and friend. In primary education the right to supervise the 
education given was unanimously admitted. In view of the increasing 
number of requirements imposed on schools, the training of primary 
teachers must be more and more developed, and the latter were calling 
for theoretical and practical professional training at university level. 
Another claim was that teachers, either individually or collectively through 
their associations, should be associated with the management of the school, 
a claim which implied an atmosphere of confidence and collaboration 
between inspectors and teachers. It would be advisable that these two 
ideas should figure in the Recommendation. Finally, so far as primary 
education was concerned, general inspectors seemed preferable to spe- 
cialist inspectors, as that arrangement gave a better guarantee for the 
coordination and consolidation of the education given. 


Mrs. Treseira (Panama) spoke in favour of greater opportunities for 
women to enter the inspection service. The relationship between the 
numbers of men and women inspectors did not generally correspond to 
that between the numbers of men and women teachers. There was no 
question of imposing women on the inspectorate, but their appointment 
should be recommended wherever they had the necessary qualifications. 
With regard to the duration of appointment, an inspector's period of 
office might well be reduced to four or five years, in order that inspection 
should still be a vehicle for modern educational ideas. The inspector 
might resume oflice after an interval. Intelligent collaboration between 
primary and secondary inspectors must be established with a view to 
coordinating ideas on the pupils’ standard of attainment when transferring 
from one level to the other. 


Mr. CHouxour (Afghanistan) drew Delegates’ attention to two 
points: (1) the importance of relations between inspectors and teachers 
being cordial and fraternal; both teacher and pupils should regard the 
inspector as a friendly visitor ; (2) appointment of a university professor 
or similarly qualified person as an inspector involved a risk of lack of 
contact with the pupils and with their true needs; in drawing up the 
Recommendation, therefore, the importance of contact between inspectors 
and pupils should be stressed. 


Mr. GAsrovsek ( Yugoslavia) observed that it was often difficult, in 
small States particularly, to get enough qualified inspectors for every 
subject in vocational and technical schools. He put forward a way out 
that his country had adopted. It consisted of appointing certain secondary 
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or university teachers as assistant inspectors, and giving them one month's 
leave a year in which to carry out their new duties. The Recommenda- 
tion should also take account of present-day evolution in regard to the 
inspector's function. ‘The tendency was for administrative functions to 
be superseded to an ever-increasing extent by work of a truly educational 
nature. The development of relations between the school and the local 
community set a new task for the inspectors which had not as yet been 
sufficiently emphasized in the Conference. It was for the inspector in 
particular to bring to the notice of parents and the public the many 
problems that arose in school, so as to secure their collaboration. School 
inspection should be regarded as a local community service and not merely 
a State service. 


Mr. PiaGer (Director of the 1.B.E.) announced that the general discus- 
sion on item 1 of the agenda was closed. He proposed the election of 
the Drafting Committee, whose task it would be to prepare Draft Recom- 
mendation No. 42 on School Inspection for submission to the Conference. 
He proposed that the Committee should consist of Mr. Boulanger (Canada), 
Mr. Duchéne (France), Mr. Fukuda (Japan), Mrs. Oszczepalska (Poland), 
Mr. Sawaya (Lebanon), Mrs. Tejeira (Panama), and Mr. Engleman, 
Rapporteur (United States). 


(The proposal was adopted.) 


(The meeting rose at 12.45 p.m.) 


SIXTH MEETING 


Wednesday, 11th July, 1956, at 3 p.m. 


Chairmen: Mr. El Sayed Yousser and Mr. Alfred Bore 


The CHainMan opened the meeting, and announced that the Unesco- 
1.B.E. Joint Committee had decided to invite to the Conference the 
Delegates of the governments of Morocco and Tunisia. He welcomed 
H. kK. the Minister of Education of Morocco and H. E. the Minister of 
Education of Tunisia, who had come in person to represent their respective 
countries at the XIXth International Conference on Public Education. 


Mr. Ex Fast (Morocco) thanked the Chairman for his kind words 
and the honour conferred on his country. He recalled that Morocco 
had played an important cultural role in the past ; thanks to the com- 
prehension of France and Spain, it had now retaken its place among the 
free nations. His country would do its best to work, together with other 
nations, for the promotion of peace and culture throughout the world. 


Mr. Cuapui (Tunisia), speaking on behalf of the Tunisian Delegation 
and his government, warmly thanked the Unesco-I.B.E. Joint Committee. 
It was not the first time that a representative of Tunisia had been present 
at this important educational meeting, the work of which had always 





been followed with interest by his country. At the present time, inde- 
pendent Tunisia was faced with great difficulties, and the interest shown 
in his country by the International Conference on Public Education would 
surely facilitate the task of his government. He hoped that his country 
could take part, so far as its means permitted, in the collective effort 
that was being made in the field of education. 


Report FROM LUXEMBOURG 


Mr. Bisporrr (Luxembourg) replied to questions from Mr. Goovs 
(Netherlands), Mr. Rossei.6 (1.B.E.), Mr. Brunoip (France), Mr. Tena 
Artigas (Spain), Mr. DeGrAce (Canada), and Mr. Markoucuevircnu 
(U.S.S.R). 

The study of the Dutch language had not been made compulsory in 
curricula. Secondary pupils, however, had the possibility of attending 
classes in the Dutch language on a voluntary basis. 

On account of its small size, Luxembourg had no university and its 
students went abroad to study. On the other hand, there had been 
introduced in Luxembourg a “ propaedeutical”’ year of higher study, 
which prospective teachers were required to follow. Whereas previously 
there had only been two types of higher courses (for prospective students 
of law and science), a new course had been established this year for 
prospective arts students. 

The school of the European Coal and Stee! Community was a supra- 
national institution which had been set up for children of officials employed 
by that organization. At the present time it comprised four classes, but 
the establishment of a fifth class was contemplated for the year 1956-1957. 
Instruction was given by teachers of each of the six nationalities forming 
the European Coal and Steel Community. The inspection committee, 
composed of six inspectors, met several times a year. It had placed on 
record that the level reached in the different classes was fully as high as 
that of the corresponding classes in the several countries to which the 
pupils belonged. Permanent contact with pupils of other nationalities 
was a sort of rapid apprenticeship in languages and contributed to inter- 
national understanding. 

The manual dexterity certificate in respect of the handicraft trades, 
designed for apprentices well endowed for manual work, was still at the 
project stage. ‘The level of the certificate would be higher than that of 
the primary education certificate covering all pupils up to 14 years of 
age, and would be granted after three years’ apprenticeship. 

Luxembourg children first spoke a dialect that was closely related 
to German. On entering the primary school at six years of age, he gra- 
dually learned German by the direct method. French was also taught 
as from the second primary year (seven years), again by the direct method. 
Hence, the average child understood and spoke German and French by 
the end of the primary stage. Those children who transferred to secondary 
education at twelve years of age studied Latin and subsequently English. 

The teachers’ association, under the control of the inspectors, edited 
the textbooks used in the primary schools. Useful information in that 
connection would be found in the collection of Luxembourgois texthooks 
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in the International Education Library of the International Bureau of 
Education. 

The apparent disproportion between the numbers of boys and girls 
attending secondary schools arose from the fact that the figures given 
in the report related to official schools, whereas a large number of inde- 
pendent secondary institutions existed for girls. 


Report rrom IRELAND 


Mr. Ciose (/reland) answered questions from Mr. Sarrar (Pakistan), 
Mr. Pura Apam (Spain), Mr. Simon (German Federal Republic), Mr. 
Bisponrr (Luxembourg), and Mr. Brown (United States). 

The permanent scheme of conciliation and arbitration that had been 
introduced in Ireland during the past year for secondary teachers was 
similar to that which applied to civil servants. There was a body for 
receiving claims from interested parties and examining them together. 
Where no satisfactory solution was forthcoming by conciliation, the 
arbitration system was used to have the matter settled by an independent 
judgment. 

The present system of vocational education in Ireland had been 
organized only since 1930. Agricultural courses were featured. Evening 
courses had also been organized in domestic science. 

With regard to apprentices, some 2,000 of them attended day-school, 
and were given time off their work for that purpose. The majority of 
them, however, attended evening classes. 

All secondary schools were independent institutions, and the number 
of teachers depended largely on the school directors. The State did not 
intervene in the recruitment of those teachers, and their number was 
not always proportionate to the number of pupils. It sometimes happened 
that the various subjects taught in one school necessitated a large number 
of teachers although the number of pupils was small. 


Report FROM THE NETHERLANDS 


Mr. Goore (Netherlands) answered questions from Mr. Brown 
(United States), Mr. Pankxe (German Federal Republic), Mr. TOQAN 
(Unesco), Mrs. Jonont (Hungary), Mr. McDonett (Australia), Mr. 
Jecinek (Czechoslovakia), Mr. Gouton (Belgium), Mr. Bassam (Iraq), 
and Mrs. Oszcerpauska (Poland). 

Pupils who had completed their (eight-year) primary education could 
become apprenticed. Apprenticeship generally lasted four years, during 
which it was compulsory to take complementary day or evening courses 
in theory. In most cases, however, pupils began their apprenticeship 
after completing a two or three-year full-time preliminary course in a 
technical school; the duration of apprenticeship was then generally 
two years. 

There were about ten schools offering pure or applied arts courses. 
Some of these schools also offered courses in industrial design. The school 
referred to in the report offered only industrial design. Pupils seeking 
admission had to have completed four years of secondary education. 
The courses lasted four years, full-time. 





The changes made in the educational system aimed mainly at offering 
every young person the opportunity, after some years of general education, 
of following a full-time introductory course in a specialist school on the 
trade of his choice. 

No definite estimate could as yet be made of the success of the steps 
taken by the government to overcome the shortage of secondary teachers. 
This year there were eight hundred candidates. 

The “ third teaching circle" referred to in the report corresponded 
to the fifth year of the primary and complementary teacher training 
course. That course was divided into two two-year and one one-year 
periods, each period being known as a “ teaching circle "’ 

There were three categories of agricultural schools: (1) four-year 
secondary schools admitting pupils who had completed seven years 
general education ; (2) winter courses for pupils who had completed such 
agricultural secondary schools; (3) higher schools admitting pupils of 
seventeen or eighteen years old who have completed a general secondary 
course. 

The inspection of pre-primary schools was effected exclusively by 
women. The total of sixty primary inspectors included three women, 
and there were ten women inspectors of home science. 


(Mr. Alfred Borel took the chair.) 


Mr. C. A. Vercn (Holy See) begged the Greek Delegation to accept 
the profound sympathy of the various Delegations in connection with 
the terrible cataclysm which had just ravaged Greece, a country which 


had contributed so much to the advance of culture and science, He 
proposed that the Conference should associate itself with this message 
of sympathy to the Greek people. 


Report FROM POLAND 


Mr. Biececkt (Poland) replied to questions from Mr. van Dam 
(Netherlands), Mr. Mikwnarrcuoux (Ukraine), Mr. Gasnovsenx ( Yugo 
slavia), Mr. Bapawt (Egypt), Mrs. Vanover (United States), and Mr. 
McCusker (Australia). 

The youth palaces had been established to encourage the extra 
scholastic activities of youth: art, scientific, technical, literary, dance 
and other circles. Participation in such activities was free. Experience 
showed that young persons frequenting the youth palaces did not neglect 
their school duties for that reason, and that they enriched their personality. 

A special publishing house concerned itself with the publication of 
school textbooks, the authors of which were generally specialists in the 
various subjects, who collaborated with the teaching profession. For the 
preparation of certain textbooks, competitions were organized, a jury 
being formed by professors and outstanding teachers. All textbooks had 
to be approved by the Ministry of Education. 

The foreign languages taught in the schools included Russian, German, 
French and English. Language study began in the fifth class in certain 
schools in the large towns and in the eighth class in all other schools. 
It covered three hours a week and the classes were divided in groups 
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to facilitate teacher's work. An endeavour was being made to raise the 
level of training of future language teachers. 

International holiday camps had been attended by children from 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Albania, the German Democratic Republic, 
Italy, France, and other countries. 

To raise the level of education, competitions called Olympiads, in 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, etc., were organized among the pupils. 
The aim of these competitions was to discover specially talented pupils 
in these fields. The level of the competitions was considerably higher 
than the school curriculum. The winner of a mathematics Olympiad, 
a university student in his third year, had already published some twenty 
articies in the scientific review “* Fundamenta Mathematica ”’ 

The number of examinations and examination subjects had been 
reduced, 

arents’ committees had been formed in every school. To arouse 
parents’ interest in educational problems, a new form of educational 
work had been organized: “ parents’ universities’, at which lectures, 
talks and discussions on educational topics took place. Participation 
was open to all. 

One of the Ministry’s chief tasks in the past few years had been to 
raise the level of the small rural schools. Prior to the war, 1,645,000 
children had attended one-teacher or two-teacher schools, whereas the 
number had now fallen below 200,000. 

Schools for the blind, in addition to Leaching general subjects, prepared 
their pupils to exercise a profession, such as printing, weaving, cobbling, 
basketry, ete. 

Children of non-Polish nationality were taught in their own language. 
In addition to the other subjects, they studied Polish. They enjoyed 
the same rights and possibilities as Polish students in regard to university 
admission. 

The curriculum in rural schools was not the same as that in the town 
schools in so far as the number of hours of compulsory instruction was 
concerned, Classes in the rural areas were much smaller and hence the 
teacher could proceed more rapidly and cover the programme in less 
time, 


REPORT FROM PORTUGAL 


Mrs. Leire pa Costa (Portugal), answered questions from Mr. Bapawt 
(Egypt), Mr. Tena Anticas (Spain), Mr. Sime» ( German Federal Republic), 
Mr. Antoine Bone. (Switzerland), Mr. Cuan ( Tunisia), and Mrs. Kry- 
GOWSKA (Poland). 

Portugal had a large number of independent schools. ‘They followed 
the same curricula as the official schools ; they were free, but their pupils 
had to take examinations in the public institutions. The inspection of 
independent schools was carried out by the State. 

The “ centenary plan” had been established in 1940 to provide for 
the building of a certain number of primary schools every year. ‘The 
Government hoped that the number of primary schools would be ade- 
quate to meet the needs of the population within two or three years. 














The salary of primary teachers was low ; that accounted for the fact 
that more women taught in primary schools than men. 

The low number of classrooms in relation to the number of schools 
constructed was due to the fact that frequently the village schools consisted 
of one class only. 

The State encouraged private nursery schools through subsidies, 

The “ Fishermen's Houses" were corporative organizations for 
providing assistance to fishermen’s families, and included kindergartens. 

Greater account had been taken, in the recent reorganization of the 
curricula, of the psychic development of children than had been done 
in the past. 


(The meeting rose at 6.5 p.m.) 


INAUGURATION OF THE ITALIAN STAND 


Mr. Cao (Italy) introduced the Italian Stand which had been partly 
renewed in illustration of the second item of the Conference's agenda for 
1956. He paid a tribute to the work done by Mr. Gozzer, who was 
responsible for the technical part of the exhibition, and by Mr. Vernuchio 
and Mr. Landi who had dealt with the artistic presentation. He reviewed 
the show-cases ; they presented a symbolic illustration of the stages in 
which basic mathematical concepts were learned. 


Mr. Alfred Bones (Switzerland), speaking as Chairman of the Inter- 
national Conference on Public Education, as Chairman of the LB.E. 
Executive Council, and as Head of the Department of Public Education 
of the Canton of Geneva, thanked the Italian Delegation for the splendid 
exhibition, and congratulated it on having been able to give form to and 
present in a concrete and artistic fashion the highest abstractions of the 
science of mathematics. 


INAUGURATION OF THE PORTUGUESE STAND 


Mr. Arcuer (Portuguese Minister) introduced the Portuguese Stand 
that had been partially renewed. Mrs. Leite da Costa then commented 
on the contents of the show-cases containing photographs of school 
buildings, the work of pupils, and a graphic representation of the organ- 
ization of school inspection in Portugal. 


Mr. Alfred Boren (Switzerland) thanked the Portuguese Delegation 
for its delightful exhibition which afforded proof of the attainments made 
by Portugal in the field of education ; Portugal was a country that had 
in the past played and was still playing so great a role in the evolution of 
civilization. He congratulated the chief craftsman, Mrs. Leite da Costa, 
on the magnificent achievement, 


INAUGURATION OF THE AUSTRIAN STAND 


Mr. Tausner (Head of the Austrian Delegation) and his fellow Dele- 
gate, Mr. Parzak, Director of the Vienna Teacher Training College and 
professor of mathematics, introduced the renewed Austrian Stand. In 
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making the changes in the Stand, the two subjects the Conference was 
dealing with in 1956 had been kept in mind : the teaching of mathematics 
in secondary schools and school inspection. 


Mr. Alfred Borer (Switzerland) congratulated the Austrian repre- 
sentatives, on behalf of the Conference and the International Bureau of 
Education, on the admirable exhibition; Austria had proved that exhibitions 
in the field of education could assume the most varied and attractive 


forms. 


SEVENTH MEETING 


Thursday, 12th July, 1956, at 9.30 a.m. 


Chairman; Mr. SatrTar 


TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
(GENERAL Discussion) 


The CuainMan opened the meeting and announced that it would be 
devoted to general discussion of the teaching of mathematics in secondary 
schools. 


Mr. Servais (Belgium), Rapporteur, submitted his report on item II 
of the agenda: the Teaching of Mathematics in Secondary Schools. 


The Cuarnman thanked the Rapporteur for his excellent report and 
opened the general discussion. 


Mr. PuiG Apam (Spain) remarked that generally two purposes were 
assigned to the teaching of mathematics: a utilitarian purpose and an 
educational one. These aims were less contradictory than appeared at 
first sight, for it was a question of imparting useful knowledge by using 
methods of educational value. The criterion of utility should cause 
certain traditional aspects to be dropped, but should not lead to the 
indiscriminate teaching of all the modern acquisitions of the mathematical 
sciences. A choice had to be made. The educative value of mathematics, 
moreover, was not limited to the formation of a logical mind. Logical 
operations were preceded by an initial phase which might be termed a 
phase of abstraction, during which the mind reduced natural phenomena 
to mathematical formulae, and they were followed by a third phase 
which might be called the return to the concrete, where their results were 
confronted with and verified the reality of the physical world. It was 
important to cultivate these three sorts of operations simultaneously, so 
as to make pupils aware of the relationships between mathematics and 
the concrete world and of the need for constant verification of abstract 
thought. 


Mr. Yusur (/raq) was of the opinion that too much insistence could 
never be laid on the instrumental nature of mathematics, on their role 
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in the comprehension of other sciences, or on their aim of cultivating a 
habit of sound and accurate analysis. The subject should therefore be 
taught not only to future scientists, but also to future lawyers, economists, 
etc. For pupils who disliked the subject, it was necessary to find new 
methods and techniques of a more living and humane nature. He would 
like to see mathematics teachers talking to their pupils about the historical 
development of the science and showing them how it had evolved through 
the centuries. 


Mr. Cuouxour (Afghanistan) was convinced that all pupils could 
learn mathematics, and that pupils who were not studying for a scientific 
career could at least obtain average results in the subject. To achieve 
this it was necessary (1) to change the outlook of mathematics teachers 
and, in particular, to abandon the all-too-common tendency to neglect 
less talented pupils ; and (2) to change syllabuses and methods, to introduce 
more practical mathematics, to give concrete examples before broaching 
a general formula, especially in connection with geometry, and to lay 
more emphasis on solid geometry. 


Mr. Zakanine (U.S.S.R.) stated that his country regarded the 
teaching of mathematics as of the highest importance. The subject was 
taught to all children from the age of seven, for six hours a week. ‘This 
practice enabled pupils to develop the faculty of logical reasoning, and 
understanding of the various problems confronting man today, facilitated 
the solution of problems arising out of polytechnical education, and led 
to the discovery of talents. As far as the education of girls was con- 
cerned, he stated that in general they had a great gift for mathematics. 
Women in the U.S.S.R. universities constituted 50 per cent of the total 
number of mathematics students. Accordingly, his Delegation considered 
that the Conference should recommend that the teaching of mathematics 
be made compulsory in all schools, for both sexes, right up to the end 
of secondary studies. Such a measure would greatly contribute to the 
development of the sciences and to greater international understanding. 
The Conference should also draw the attention of the various countries 
to the importance of training for secondary teachers of mathematics. 
The subject could be taught by the class teacher at the primary stage, 
but in secondary schools must be given by specialists with teacher training. 


Mr. Brunoip (France) considered that all secondary pupils, even 
those who later on would not put the knowledge to immediate use, should 
be taught mathematics, because every career required some know- 
ledge of mathematics, and accuracy. Modern thought called for a 
blending of mathematics and the experimental sciences. All thinking, 
moreover, sought to be applied, and reality was comprised of a cluster 
of facts seeking explanation. The teaching of mathematics should be 
always related to the reality to which it had to be applied. He accordingly 
put to the Conference four points that might be included in the Recom- 
mendation : (1) mathematics constituted an essential part of the general 
education of a modern person, even if not destined to be a technician ; 
(2) this education must be differentiated according to the prospective 
work and training of the pupils ; (3) the subject must be taught actively 
in order to meet the demands of modern life in all spheres ; (4) the teaching 
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of mathematics must be linked to the reality it was called upon to enrich. 


Mr. Piacer (1.B.E.) remarked that mathematicians defined all the 
terms they used with great precision except the word “ intuition ”’ ; this 
word was in fact foreign to mathematics, and had in reality three very 
different psychological (and also educational) meanings: (1) the reading 
of a physical solution ; (2) the direct perceptive reading of a configuration ; 
(5) the actions or operations of the subject, or, in other words, the operative 
structures effected by the pupils. Only the third of these meanings 
corresponded to the central process of the psychological development of 
mathematics, and it was that meaning that sound teaching had to take 
into consideration. 


Mr. Brown ( Gold Coast) made a few observations in connection with 
the teaching of mathematics in his country. In the lower secondary 
classes, the aim was to increase the knowledge acquired in the primary 
school, so as to give the pupils a solid foundation in arithmetic. Intuitive 
methods were adopted, and the pupils were led to discover geometrical 
facts without attempting to prove them. In the following years the 
pupil began to study theoretical geometry involving rigid proofs of 
theorems and the solution of problems of algebra, trigonometry, etc. 
Having acquired a solid knowledge of mathematics, the pupils in the 
higher forms found that learning the enunciation of the theorems by heart 
was no longer necessary. What was then necessary was to go step-by-step 
through the rigid and formal proofs, up to the school certificate level. 
In countries like the Gold Coast, mathematics should be a compulsory 


subject for the first four or five years, although pupils who had no mathe- 
matical ability should be freed from mathematics in order that their 
progress in other subjects might not be hampered. As regards the teaching 
staff, it should not be forgotten that the teacher's personality and attitude 
towards his pupils were most important factors in the successful teaching 
of mathematics. 


Mr. JocHMANN (German Federal Republic) gave his views on the 
place of mathematics in examinations. Mathematics was an important 
factor in intellectual training, and must therefore be given a prominent 
place in promotion and leaving examinations. In Germany there were 
no promotion examinations, but an estimate was made of a_ pupil’s 
readiness for promotion. In connection with the baccalaureate, the 
candidate must be able to prove the maturity of his mathematical know- 
ledge but not his powers of memorisation. The questions asked covered 
a vast field of knowledge and the pupil must be able to give proof of 
independent work. Great importance was attached to clearly presented 
geometrical drawing. The main aim of the oral examination was to 
ascertain the extent of the candidate’s knowledge and his ability to reason 
and discuss the questions raised. Written examinations now sometimes 
covered only one topic. 


Mr. JecineK (Czechoslovakia) wished to correct and complement his 
country’s report regarding the teaching of mathematics. Mathematics 
teachers for the first three years of the secondary schools were given a 
two-year training in the specialized colleges instead of three years. A 
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magazine was distributed among the advanced pupils with the object of 
stimulating their interest in mathematics and physics. The “ mathe- 
matics olympiad "’ was very popular in Czechoslovakia ; 21,000 students 
had entered the competition in 1956. The teaching of mathematics had 
not found general approval among the public. Criticisms had been 
directed against the lack of coordination in respect of the dual aim of 
mathematics teaching, namely, preparation both for higher studies and 
practical work. The problem, therefore, was how to reconcile the theo- 
retical and the practical aspects of the subject. 


Mr. Pavare (India) considered that mathematics, as a science both 
abstract and concrete which developed logical and independent thinking, 
ought to be a compulsory subject in secondary education. The syllabuses 
should be of a simple and practical nature in the compulsory stage, and 
more ambitious in the higher stage. The mathematics course in higher 
secondary schools might with advantage include an advanced course in 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, mechanics, and calculus (differential 
and integral), and an elementary course in statistics and vectors. Mathe- 
matics teaching should be made less formal, and given a greater link 
with practical life by means of concrete examples, in order to make it 
more popular. The objective should be to prepare pupils for adequate 
and efficient personal living, and to enable some of them at least to con- 
tinue their studies in technology, the natural sciences, economics, etc. 
The teacher should aim at making the pupil an active intellectual adven- 
turer in the field of abstraction and use of mathematics. The unpopularity 
of mathematics as a school subject was largely due to dull and uninteresting 
textbooks. They should be replaced by those written according to 
modern methods and ideology. In all cases, examples should be practical 
and realistic. The teacher should make every endeavour to awaken a 
real interest in the subject. The teaching of the historical development 
of mathematics could infuse more life into the study of this subject. 


Mr. Wituis (Liberia) thought that the Recommendation should fix 
the minimum number of hours per week to be devoted to mathematics 
at the various levels. The subject should be compulsory in specialised 
schools and optional in others. It was also essential to stimulate the 
pupils’ interest by showing them the practical applications of the subject. 


Mr. Lancrornp (United Kingdom) recalled that the large majority of 
secondary pupils did not continue their studies beyond the age of fifteen 
or sixteen. Steps should therefore be taken to give them fundamental 
notions likely to be of use to them later on. They should not be put off 
by too-advanced teaching or by having to make a great effort which 
gave them no joy in return. They must be freed from the idea that 
mathematics was a specially difficult subject. In such matters, the role 
played by the teacher was all important. Much depended, moreover, on 
the foundations laid during the first years of study. It was utterly false 
to claim that anyone could teach mathematics to beginners ; it was essential 
that those entrusted with teaching in the first classes of the secondary 
schools should be most highly qualified teachers. 


Mr. KNani (Tunisia) agreed with a number of his colleagues that the 
attitude of the mathematics teacher who directed his teaching to the 
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most able of his pupils, was to be condemned. With regard to method, 
one should start with the concrete and go on to the abstract, at the first 
stage of secondary education. At the advanced stage, the teacher should 
not use isolated examples, but should bring in other subjects, particularly 
physics and geometry, in solving for instance a problem in algebra. 
Wherever possible the rediscovery method should be used. He would like 
those points to be taken into account in drawing up the Recommendation. 
Stress might also be laid on the need to give more importance to problems 
and exercises, and to the history of mathematics. He expressed the 
hope that pupil selection and specialization would be studied at a future 
conference, as also the standardization of mathematical terminology, 
which was the question of the day in some of those countries with an 
ancient civilization where the mathematical sciences had made tremendous 
advances. 


Mrs. KnyGowska (Poland) drew attention to the problem of the 
relationship between mathematics as a scientilic subject and elementary 
mathematics, of the training of mathematics teaching, and of verbalism 
and formalism in mathematics teaching. The great development of mathe- 
matics in the 19th and 20th centuries had not been followed by the 
requisite changes in the secondary curriculum. As a result the breach 
between modern science and the school mathematics curriculum was 
widening. She therefore shared Mr. Piaget’s views that a revolution 
in school mathematics was urgently needed, and that teachers 
meanwhile should endeavour to modernize their teaching methods. 
Several centuries of development lay between ourselves and the Greek 
school of geometry. In practical life, pupils frequently came across 
symbols which they regarded as equal or similar, and which did not come 
into any of the categories of the geometry textbook. Euclidean geometry 
did not meet all the necessities of life or 20th century science ; it was 
necessary to depart from the traditional framework and adjust mathe- 
matics teaching to the needs of the present day. The Conference should 
also study the question of the material to be assimilated by mathematics 
teachers during their studies and training. Secondary teachers should 
have knowledge, in particular, of mathematical reasoning, classical and 
elementary theories of measurement, descriptive geometry, theoretical 
arithmetic, the theory of constructions, and the methodology of synthetic 
geometry. The teaching of mathematics must develop in the pupil a 
positive way of thinking. It must inculcate the habit of stating a problem, 
seeking the solution, and gauging and critically evaluating the result. 
It was unfortunate that the teaching of mathematics often produced 
quite other effects, and sometimes even distorted the pupil's way of 
thinking. ‘That was due to verbalism and formalism in the teaching of 
the subject. The formula should not be allowed to replace commonsense, 
the pupil should not be set to do operations he did not understand, and 
texts and definitions devoid of sense for him should not be given. 
The constantly recurring errors found in the work of pupils—not due to 
deficient memory-——were an alarming sign that ought to be analysed 
since it showed a distortion in the pupil's way of thinking. Studies made 
in Poland of the causes of these shortcomings had shown that teachers 
were making the following mistakes ; they proceeded prematurely to the 
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mechanisation of operations, made no distinction between memorisation 
and understanding, underestimated the difficulty of using symbols, gave 
too much emphasis to the use of analogies, and, at the expense of mental 
calculation and qualitative speculation, to written calculation, and gave 
insufficient attention to the influence of visual aids and to the pupils’ 
control of their own work. It was also desirable that the Conference 
should study the problem from the psychological point of view. Pupils 
must be taught to face and overcome their difficulties rather than to 
avoid them. Premature mechanisation and excessive use of teaching 
by analogy could be harmful as regards the understanding of problems 
and could encourage a passive way of thinking. 


(The meeting rose at 12.50 p.m.) 


KIGHTH MEETING 


Thursday, 12th July, 1956, at 3 p.m. 


Chairman: Mr. Satrar 


Report From THE UNiteED KINGDOM 


Mr. Witson (England), and Mr. Brunton (Scotland) replied to 
questions from Mr. van Dam (Netherlands), Mr. Bassam (Iraq), Mr. 


Reimers (German Federal Republic), Mr. McCusker (Australia), Mr. 
Cuansi (Tunisia), Mrs. BooNLUA Kunsara (Thailand), Mr. Koncnouk 
( Byelorussia), Mr. Gar (France), Mr. Zakanine (U.S.S.R.), Mr. Bisponrr 
(Luxembourg), Mr. D’Rozario (India), and Mr. Aumep ( Pakistan). 

When the so-called “ secondary modern schools” were established 
in 1944, there had been no question of introducing a system of external 
examinations. Each school had had, and still had, to follow its own aims. 
A certain number of those schools were working in rather difficult condi- 
tions, with the result that they were demanding external examinations 
in order to encourage the pupils. The teachers’ associations and the 
Ministry were opposed to that point of view. It was possible that a 
compromise might be made by certain of the schools forming district, 
regional or area groups and organizing area examinations in collaboration 
with the school authorities. Such a solution would probably encounter 
no objection and would satisfy all parties. 

The undertaking to teach in the subsidized schools of England and 
Wales which prospective teachers had formerly to give in order to obtain 
financial assistance, had been abolished. From 1957 onward, all schools 
would form part in some sense of the State education system, so that it 
was no longer necessary to bind teachers to subsidized schools. 

It had always been possible to transfer from grammar schools to 
modern and technical schools and vice versa. Children who for a given 
reason had been unable to enter in one or other of the schools could try 
to enter at 13, 14 or 15 years of age. Selection was on the basis of an 
examination or previous school achievements. Although transfer from 
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grammar schools to modern schools was theoretically possible, very few 
such transfers actually took place. The only criteria governing transfers 
were the possibilities and ability of the pupil. Some parents considered 
it a setback for their child to be transferred from a grammar to a modern 
school. There was so much competition for entry to a grammar school 
that enrolment was difficult. 

About 4 or 5 per cent of the total number of schoolchildren went to 
university. The universities were overcrowded and entrance examinations 
were very diflicult, but lack of money was no barrier to a child desiring 
to go to a university. 

In technical schools, the situation was easier. Two million pupils 
attended evening classes, half a million attended part-time day courses, 
and sixty thousand attended full-time courses. These figures would 
probably be doubled during the coming five years. 

Private schools had been authorised for a very long time in England, 
and it was only in 1957 that such schools would be registered and sub- 
mitted to an inspection which would decide as to their maintenance or 
suppression. In fact, most of them would be maintained because their 
merits had already been recognised. 

The present form of local administration would be maintained for 
primary and secondary schools and for handicapped children. On the 
other hand, technical schools would not be submitted to local or regional 
supervision but would achieve a large measure of independence. 

The teacher training colleges retained administrative autonomy 
although they had been grouped together in respect of examinations and 
curricula, Some were controlled by private organizations and others by 
the local authorities. 

Supplementary courses of a year’s duration for qualified teaching 
staff were already in existence before the war; for the past two years in 
particular, their success had been outstanding. They provided further 
specialized training for specialist teachers. The courses offered covered 
every subject and combined academic and practical instruction. Teachers 
taking those courses received maintenance allowances for themselves and 
their families. 

The survey of training college buildings had been completed and had 
already enabled savings to be made in this field. 

The first steps towards the institution of equal salaries for men and 
women teachers had already been taken. The principle of equal pay for 
equal work would be applied to all professions within the foreseeable future. 

Great efforts had been deployed for the encouragement of the develop- 
ment of technical education ; the government's aim was to double the 
advanced work in technical colleges. Courses, known as “ sandwich” 
courses, had been organized to enable young people already at work to 
acquire a full technical training within a few years. 

There were six large technological colleges in England designated for 
development on university lines. The other technical institutes were of 
lower level; their development was, however, in full progress and even- 
tually university standard would be attained in some at least of their 
courses. Students attending such institutes and colleges came from all 
types of secondary schools. The old prejudice against technical studies 
had now completely disappeared. 
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The number of university students totalled some 80,000, and another 
60,000 were full-time in the technical institutes ; most of the latter were 
in receipt of scholarships. In general, 75 per cent of the students were 
granted subsidies or scholarships. 

The system of selection of pupils at the secondary school level had 
been substantially changed. Testing by examination had been superseded 
by intelligence and aptitude tests ; those had been abandoned in turn in 
favour of the teacher's evaluation of the pupil's work. ‘The tendency of 
the day was to combine those systems and revert in some cases to earlier 
examination forms. Further experimentation was continuing in that field. 

In theory, corporal punishment had not been abolished; it had 
almost completely disappeared in practice, at least in girls’ schools. In 
boys’ schools it was strictly controlled. 

General expenditure in education had been increased by twenty-five 
million pounds in 1956, and yet could not be termed extravagant. 

Heads were left a free choice in selecting textbooks and methods for 
use in the schools. Nevertheless, the central government exercized a 
certain advisory influence through H. M. inspectors ; the inspectors were 
required to discuss those matters with the school authorities and where 
necessary to advise them. 


RePortT FROM SALVADOR 


Mrs. Quezapa (Salvador) replied to questions from Mr. Lozano 
(Spain), Mr. Simon ( German Federal Republic), Mr. NoGurina (Uruguay), 


Mr. Onrez Enrique (Honduras), and Mr. Rossevré (1.B.E.). 

The literacy campaign had been organized on energetic lines. * Cul- 
tural brigades "’ toured the country provided with the necessary reading 
and writing teaching-materials and andio-visual aids and films. In 
addition, many private persons had offered to instal in their homes 
teaching centres for illiterates. During their period of compulsory military 
service, young soldiers had also an opportunity of learning to read 
and write. 

School trustee committees were associations of parents who colla- 
borated with the teachers and education authorities. School cooperatives 
were pupils’ associations which purchased jointly everything they required 
and sold the products they manufactured ; in this way, the pupils gained 
a knowledge of cooperative principles. There were also a number of 
teachers’ cooperative societies. 

Primary and secondary education was entirely free of charge and 
was also given in evening classes. In 1948 the government had organized 
emergency teacher-training courses supplemented by further training 
courses. In order to stimulate the teaching profession, it distributed 
each year a number of prizes and honorary titles to meritorious teachers, 
Each year it also offered a house to twenty-eight teachers chosen by their 
colleagues. 

The recently founded social service school trained social workers who 
were responsible for the establishment of contact between the rural 
population and doctors and teachers. 

The university was autonomous. It was managed by a board com- 
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posed of the dean of each faculty. The government granted it subsidies 
but did not interfere in the organization of studies. 

The ministry in charge of public education was called the Ministry 
of Popular Culture, which name bore evidence of its special interest in 
the cultural side of education. 


Report FROM SWITZERLAND 


Mr. GRANDJEAN (Swilzerland) replied to questions from Mr. Mirco- 
nopsKky (Ukraine), Mr. Bavawt (Egypt), Mr. Tausner (Austria), Mr. 
Aumep (Pakistan), and Mr. Bispornrr (Luxembourg). 

It was true that the federal constitution was still very vague regarding 
the question of the duration of primary education. In practice, however, 
compulsory schooling lasted 7, 8 or 9 years, according to the canton. 
It should be noted that primary education was complemented by further 
training of two distinet types: (a) compulsory attendance at day-time 
courses throughout the period of apprenticeship, lasting 2, 3, or 4 years, 
for 5 to 8 hours a week; (b) courses for young persons who had not 
contracted apprenticeship ; some continued their studies, others started 
work and were then obliged to take further courses, in general subjects 
in the case of the boys and in homecraft in the case of the girls. 

Foreign students studying medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine 
and pharmacy did not receive the same diploma as that awarded to Swiss 
students. The difference was a question of title and applied solely to the 
four branches mentioned. There was no difference whatsoever in the 
instruction given. The difference in title was due solely to the fear of 
the medical profession in Switzerland that numerous foreign doctors 
might set up practice there ; the measure was therefore one of self-defence. 

The report from the Ticino had referred to the difficulties of pupils 
on passing from primary (single-teacher) schools to the secondary schools 
(specialist teachers). That had led to the setting up of a committee in 
the canton, composed of primary and secondary teachers, for the purpose 
of preparing the requisite examination tests for entry to the secondary 
school. 

The position of women in the teaching profession differed according 
to the canton. In some of the poorer cantons, electors were opposed to 
having two persons in the same family earning a State salary. That 
accounted for the fact that a woman teacher sometimes had to resign 
when she married. In view of the present shortage of teachers, however, 
this was being iess and less observed. In other cantons where the electors 
themselves appointed the teachers, men were often chosen. 

According to an article of the Swiss constitution, the federal authorities 
were empowered to regulate matters of public health. The training of 
doctors, dentists, veterinarians and pharmacists therefore came under the 
federal authorities, and these authorities set the examinations for matri- 
culation which was a prerequisite for entry to the university. Every 
canton had had to organize its secondary education in accordance with 
federal requirements, and the federal authorities thus influenced secondary 
education. There was, moreover, a federal matriculation commission, 
comprising 13 members, which organized matriculation examinations for 
those pupils who had not attended cantonal colleges, and which also 
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visited the various colleges during the cantonal matriculation examina- 
tions, so that these might be of the same level as the corresponding federal 
examinations. 


Report FROM ISRAEL 


Mr. Kanany (Israel) replied to questions from Mr. PicuLter (Czecho- 
slovakia), Mrs. TANDLER (United States), Mr. Antoine Bonet ( Switzerland), 
and Mr. Simon (German Federal Republic). 

The semi-public sub-committees were composed of representatives of 
the Ministry of Education and of private institutions and leading per- 
sonalities in the world of letters and art. 

Instruction in the Arab schools was given in Arabic and there was 
no question of replacing Arabic by Hebrew. Hebrew was nevertheless 
taught in those schools. The number of Arab schools was increasing 
because legislation on compulsory schooling applied to the population as 
a whole. It was true that the number of girls attending Arab schools 
was lower than the corresponding number in Jewish schools ; that was 
accounted for by the fact that Moslem girls were generally educated 
in the home. 

The “ Kibbutzim’’ were communal colonies where everything 
belonged to the colony, including both tools and produce. 


Report FROM THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Mr. Noerrinc (Dominican Republic) replied to questions from 
Mr. Ismait (Lebanon), and Mr. KNani (Tunisia). 

A school savings system was a recent experiment whereby pupils 
bought stamps which they stuck into a special book ; when the book was 
full, the value of the stamps plus 6 per cent interest was remitted to 
the pupils. 

The literacy campaign, a very important movement, was being pursued 
in an intensive manner. The number of “ literacy units’ amounted to 
10,802. The campaign included 11 per cent of the population, or, including 
the pupils of the ordinary schools, 20-22 per cent. Some 20 per cent 
of the population was still illiterate. 

The term “ emergency schools "’ designated schools giving intensive 
literacy courses which illiterate adults in the villages were more or less 
obliged to follow. 

Vocational guidance advisers were attached to school directing staffs. 
They studied the aptitudes and tastes of young persons in the higher 
classes with a view to assisting them to choose a trade or craft. The 
experiment being of recent date, no definite results could be given. 


RePorRT FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Mr. Mucua (Czechoslovakia) replied to questions from Mr. GannovseK 
( Yugoslavia), Mr. TOQAN (Unesco), Mr. Brown (United States), Mr. Rosas 
( Venezuela), and Mr. Panke (German Federal Republic). 

In connection with the training of teachers for polytechnical education 
changes had been introduced in the syllabuses of teacher training establish- 





ments. A number of measures had also been taken to provide teachers 
with supplementary training, including special courses during the school 
year and vacations, probationary courses for teachers, consultations, etc. 

The decentralization of school administration had been begun only 
very recently. As a result of the decentralisation and amalgamation of 
the Ministry of Education and the Ministry of Culture in a single Ministry 
of Schools and Culture, the school administration staff had been reduced 
by 50 per cent. 

Teachers in the five-year primary schools underwent complete train- 
ing in the four-year teacher-training schools, while those teaching in 
classes six to eight were trained in the two-year teacher-training institutes. 
University studies were required from teachers intending to teach in the 
ninth, tenth and eleventh classes. Nursery school teachers underwent a 
three-year course in the teacher training schools. 

As a result of the school reforms introduced in 1953, providing for 
eleven years’ study, many pupils were suffering from overwork. Steps 
were being taken to remedy the situation by 1960. To that end, circulars 
on methodology had been prepared and sent out to teachers. They 
included directives concerning the reduction of syllabuses, and the aspects 
which could be treated in a summary manner or even suppressed. From 
Ist September, 1956, this campaign would be intensified and the second 
edition of the circulars would be sent out to teachers. A _ revision of 
textbooks was also being carried out. 

Everything was being done to increase the network of eleven-year 
schools so as to make sure that the majority of Czechoslovak children 
could obtain a complete secondary education. This year, 22,000 pupils 
had completed the eleventh class and 12,000 of them would enter higher 
education establishments. The others would follow a two-year course 
within the framework of the plan for four-year schools. In ten years 
the network of eleven-year schools would cater for the majority of 
Czechoslovak children. 

It was by means of collective pedagogical work in the eleven-year 
schools that pupils were selected for higher education, although there was 
also an entrance examination covering the main subjects. Selection was 
based among other things on ability and desire to follow a higher education 
course. A great effort was being made to extend the benefits of higher 
education to the children of urban and rural workers. 

Steps were being taken to abolish the shift system, and in that con- 
nection a large number of small detached buildings had been erected for 
children of 6-7 years or age; in Prague there were 91 such buildings 
capable of housing 7,800 pupils. It was not possible, however, to abolish 
the system immediately, as effort was being concentrated on the extension 
of the network of eleven-year schools. 


(The meeting rose at 6.30 p.m.) 


INAUGURATION OF UNITED STATES STAND 


Mr. Brown (United States) passed in review the contents of the 
United States Stand, which was dedicated to the teaching of mathematics 
and gave an important place to pupils’ work. 
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Mr. Alfred Bore. (Chairman of the Conference) thanked Mr. Engle- 
man, Head of the United States Delegation, and Mr. Brown, and paid 
tribute to the practical nature of the exhibition. 


INAUGURATION OF SPANISH STAND 


Mr. Tena Articas and Mr. PuiG Apam (Spain) reviewed the Spanish 
exhibit ; it illustrated how extremely simple and up-to-date material 
was used in the teaching of mathematics according to activity methods. 


Mr. Alfred Bonet (Chairman of the Conference) thanked the Spanish 
Delegation for the attractive exhibit, which demonstrated that Spain, 
a country with a very ancient civilization, was distinguishing itself, too, 
through modern achievements in the field of education. 


INAUGURATION OF FRENCH STAND 


Mr. Brunowp (Chief Delegate of France) introduced the French stand 
and reviewed the broad lines of the school reform that was now being 
studied in France. The reform would be instrumental in raising the 
cultural level of France, and would cost the State some ten thousand 
million frances. He then introduced the ingenious materials, devised by 
Mr. Biguenet, professor of mathematics at the Vocational Teacher Training 
School, for the teaching of mathematics. 


Mr. Alfred Borer (Chairman of the Conference) thanked the Delegate 
of France for having set up such an interesting Stand; it was a happy 


reflection of school organization and educational progress in that country. 


NINTH MEETING 


Friday, 18th July, 1956, at 9.30 a.m. 


Chairman; Mr. Alfred Boren 


TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
(GENERAL Discussion, Cont.) 


Mr. Markoucuwevircu (U.S.S.2.) remarked that mathematics, 
constituting as it did the study of quantitative and spatial relationships, 
was necessary for all man’s activities. It was an essential instrument 
of the natural sciences, technology, production, ete. The study of 
mathematics developed both mind and character. It should be regarded 
as one of the most important subjects in secondary education, and 
should be compulsory for all pupils, irrespective of sex, nationality, and 
social position. . The school authorities should regard the provision of 
compulsory mathematics as a duty involving the whole future of the 
pupils. It was not easy to teach mathematics, as it was essentially an 
abstract science, and children’s reasoning tended to centre round the 
concrete. Educational research, however, had led to the elaboration of 
a teaching method adapted to a child's conceptions, and based on real 
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objects and models illustrating abstract ideas. Such ideas were formed 
gradually and progressively, and the need to use visual aids correspon- 
dingly grew less. The Recommendation should therefore stress the 
appropriate combination of the abstract and the concrete in mathematics 
teaching. It should also throw some light on the relationship between 
mathematics as science and mathematics as a school subject. As a school 
subject mathematics was made up of aspects of the science of mathematics, 
selected in the light of educational aims, mathematical principles, 
teaching methods, and psychology. In this connection it was to be 
noted that the system put forward by N. Bourbaki did not appear to 
be suitable for teaching, as it led directly to abstraction and neglected 
applications. In the early stages, pupils of mathematics did not form 
a homogenous group in regard to either interest or ability, and teachers 
should therefore make every effort to ensure their assimilation of the 
subject, and to arouse the interest in it of as many of them as possible. 
Teachers should base their work on the pupils’ direct experiences, 
and should (a) organize school clubs or circles of young mathematicians 
working under the supervision of a teacher, (b) organize similar clubs or 
circles working under the supervision of university professors or stu- 
dents, (c) organize lectures by scientists, (d) secure an increase in the 
publication of books for pupils on mathematics and its applications and 
history, (e) ensure the publication of mathematics journals suitable for 
pupils, and (f) organize *‘ mathematics olympiads "’ for pupils. Steps of 
this nature stimulated pupils’ and students’ interest in mathematics, 
developed their ability, and helped in the discovery of mathematical 
aptitude, 


Mr. van Dam (Netherlands) stressed the need in the teaching of 
mathematics, for using activity methods, and for avoiding any separation 
of mathematics from pure knowledge, in order to avoid the danger of 
formalism. Syllabuses should be revised with a view to enabling the 
largest possible number of pupils to acquire their knowledge, with the help 
of the teachers, through reconstruction of the basic elements of mathe- 
matics. He referred with interest to the view expressed by Professor 
Piaget that syllabuses: must be regarded as instruments with which to 
develop teaching, so to speak architecturally. The Netherlands Associa- 
tion of Mathematics Teachers had recommended that statistics should be 
included in the teaching of mathematics ; experimental work on those 
lines carried out at Utrecht had proved successful. The Recommendation 
should stress the need for carrying out as much experimental work as 
possible before revising syllabuses, and for teaching the subject in such 
a way as to provide appropriate instruction for pupils not intending to 
study avanced mathematics. The emphasis should be on practical mathe- 
matics that would not play a decisive part in final examinations. The 
objectives of mathematics teaching should be (a) to give an understanding 
of the value of mathematics as an important element of present-day 
culture, (b) to promote intellectual development and character formation, 
and (c) to give preparation for the exercise of a profession in a modern 
community. It would be well to envisage supplementary teaching courses 
to ensure the best possible training of mathematics teachers. The best 
teachers should be assigned to the less able and younger pupils. 
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Mr. Késenpi (Hungary) emphasized the dual objective of mathematics 
teaching. It should be designed both to impart systematic concrete 
knowledge, and to develop intelligent thinking, logical reasoning, will 
power, and character. It must inculcate knowledge in conformity with 
present-day scientific requirements, and conscious ability to apply the 
laws of logic. It was essential for the effective development of poly- 
technical education that pupils should acquire a knowledge of mathematics 
and of logical sequence. Apart from theoretical knowledge a number of 
practical skills were essential : how to draw graphs, to build models, ete. 
S. abuses should provide for the study of algebraic formulae as functions 
of variables, and, in geometry, of the properties of figures on the basis 
of geometrical transformations. The role of textbooks and periodicals 
was also important. Characteristic features of mathematics teaching in 
Hungary were the application and deepening of theoretical knowledge in 
solving a large number of problems, and the introduction of indepen- 
dent work. 


Mr. Bisporer (Luxembourg) congratulated the Rapporteur for review- 
ing not only the technical and scientific aspects but also the psychological 
and cultural sides of mathematics teaching. He supported most of the 
suggestions contained in the report, which he would not fail to pass on 
to the younger generation of teachers in his country. One question 
interested him above all others; the position of pupils who had chosen a 
literary education and for whom mathematics did not constitute prepara- 
tion for higher or technical studies. The report stated that in certain 
countries such pupils did not study mathematics at all, and he wondered 
whether it was not desirable to offer them at least an optional course. 
In his opinion, a secondary education without mathematics did not really 
fulfil its mission, and could not claim to provide adequate training for 
twentieth century people. The teaching of mathematics should be com- 
pulsory in all secondary sections, and syllabuses must be adapted to the 
cultural needs of each of them. At present neither syllabuses nor text- 
books took these requirements into account. ‘To borrow a phrase from 
physics, it might be said that mathematics teaching was made up of 
several components: operational components for the development of 
qualities guaranteeing rapid and accurate calculation, rational components 
designed for the development of logic, experimental components leading 
to the application of concretization procedures, and cultural components 
connected with the history and evolution of mathematics and the place 
of mathematics in civilization. According to how the components were 
mixed, so the character of mathematics teaching changed. For the 
literary section, cultural components took pride of place, whereas for the 
scientific section an equal dosage of all four components was necessary. 
The Conference should insist on the necessity of adapting methods, syl- 
labuses and textbooks to the requirements of prospective barristers, 
language teachers, philosophers, etc., and recommend compulsory teaching 
of mathematics in all secondary sections. 


Mr. Brown (United States) felt that it was important that teachers 
and pupils should thoroughly understand the aims of mathematics 
teaching. ‘The usefulness of mathematics must be understood by every- 
one. It frequently happened that pupils took an interest in the exercises 
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and the teaching materials while continuing to understand nothing about 
mathematics. Syllabuses should be more elastic. Both teachers and 
pupils should have a certain amount of liberty in choosing subjects to 
be discussed. It should always be possible to adapt methods to the 
pupils’ requirements. Research should be carried out on the methods of 
teaching mathematics, in particular to less talented pupils. With regard 
to the number of hours to be devoted to mathematics, it was not advisable 
to make exaggerated claims, because the main aim of teaching was general 
education and it was education as a whole which should be developed. 
To remedy the shortage of mathematics teachers, every effort should be 
made to encourage talented pupils to take up teaching who, on completion 
of their secondary studies, did not desire to proceed to higher studies. 


Mrs. Gueorncuiu (tumania) gave a number of details concerning 
the complementary activities of mathematics teaching in secondary 
schools. In order to make the most of the pupils’ varying abilities, spe- 
cialised study circles were organized in Rumania by class and by class- 
groups. ‘The aims of these circles included the development and further 
study of the class syllabus, the study of material not dealt with in class 
and of the history of mathematics, the making of school materials, and 
research work. ‘There were also a number of combined study circles, for 
mathematies-physics, for example, mathematics-geography, etc. A circle 
generally comprised 15 to 30 pupils, and pupils were also admitted as 
listeners. It was undeniably dangerous to make exaggerated use of 
teaching materials, because pupils must also realise that mathematics has 
an abstract side. Efficient mathematics teaching depended largely on 
good textbooks, which, in order to encourage pupils to consult them, 
should be attractively got up. 


Mr. Cao (Italy) observed that the power of abstract thinking and 
of linking up one abstract idea with another constituted the basis of mathe- 
matical reasoning, and was common to all human beings. Thus no one 
was incapable of studying mathematics. Beginners, however, were easily 
discouraged by rigidity in linking up ideas and by the abstract nature of 
the formulae, and more advanced students by the need to demonstrate 
things they considered self-evident. Mathematics should be taught in 
three stages: (1) acquirement of the rudiments through intuitive and 
experimental methods; (2) logical education, starting with directly 
observable data and occasionally the stating of theorems and assumptions ; 
(3) comprehensive revision of the ground covered, complemented by cri- 
tical examination of all the processes involved and with emphasis on 
assumptions having a determinant function. Teachers of mathematics 
should be given thorough professional and psychological training, possessed 
of a broad culture, and aware of philosophic problems related to the 
history of mathematics. 


Mr. Zaki (Egypt) recalled the interest taken in the mathematical 
sciences by his country from the earliest times. Nowadays, the problem 
of mathematics teaching was one of the main preoccupations of educa- 
tionists. In teaching mathematics, it was necessary to resort to concrete 
methods, at any rate in the lower classes, because of the late development 
of the capacity for abstract thinking. There was room for strengthening 





the link between mathematics and other subjects. He agreed with the 
conclusions reached by Mr. Servais in his report, in regard to syllabuses. 
He was of the opinion that no method possessed absolute value ; it was 
therefore desirable to limit oneself to suggestions to teachers, based on 
psychological reality. Mathematics teachers should have received a good 
professional training, in both pedagogics and psychology. Textbooks 
ought not to be imposed, and as far as possible should be made attrac- 
tive to the pupils. 


Mr. Parzak (Austria) stressed the educative objectives of mathematics 
teaching ; they were the same as those of secondary education in general. 
Mathematics played its part in developing moral and intellectual faculties 
and ought therefore to be compulsory at all stages of schooling. Mathe- 
matics also had a philosophic aspect, and teaching the subject would 
help to bring about better understanding of the modern world. Closer 
collaboration between teachers of mathematics and teachers of the natural 
sciences and philosophy, was desirable. 


Mrs. Kosovska (Bulgaria) endorsed the suggestions regarding the 
training of mathematics teachers that had been made by previous speakers. 
Mr. Markouchevitch’s suggestions as to how mathematics should be 
taught, ought to receive special attention. Pupils would be better placed 
for assimilating instruction where syllabuses were well prepared and 
teachers had received adequate training. There was need for closer 
coordination between mathematics and chemistry, physics, the natural 
sciences and agriculture, and emphasis should be given to the application 
of the knowledge acquired to the solution of practical problems. 


Mr. Gasrovsek ( Yugoslavia) stated he would like to see more com- 
prehensive instruction provided for those pupils who were desirous of 
proceeding to advanced mathematical studies, either in the form of 
optiona! courses, or of tutoring allowing more scope for personal research. 
Suitable courses could then also be established for the less able pupils, 
Some mathematicians were anxious to raise the level of the subject, but 
it would perhaps be wiser to ascertain the place of mathematics in general 
education, and to make mathematics teaching more flexible. He agreed 
that there was a need to review the fundamental principles of mathematics 
training, and referred in that connection to the work of Bourbaki. Mathe- 
matics no longer rested on isolated principles or on axioms, but had 
three basic structures: an algebraic structure, a rational structure, and 
a topological structure. It was essential also to have new textbooks. 
He agreed with those Delegates who had insisted on the cultural nature 
of mathematics in secondary education. He suggested that the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education should organize a permanent exhibition of 
ways of improving mathematics teaching, and that a part of the national 
stands should be devoted to the subject. 


Mr. Crosse (Jreland) associated himself with the congratulations 
addressed to the Rapporteur. He felt that more qualified teachers should 
be in charge of beginners’ classes in order that the latter might receive a 
solid foundation.  Insuflicient emphasis had in the past been laid onthe 
importance of practical geometrical work. When Euclid’s sequence was 
abandoned in geometry, in favour of a more modern approach, a number 
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of teachers had not understood that some formal logical sequence was 
still necessary. Specialist inspectors of mathematics should give teachers 
as much help as possible in selecting the textbooks to be used, and should 
give demonstration lessons to classes on the occasion of their visits to 
schools. 


Mr. Antoine Boner (Switzerland) called the attention of the Con- 
ference to the gap between mathematics teaching in primary schools and 
in secondary schools. Primary pupils received a mathematical instruction 
based almost entirely on intuition. ‘Teachers in secondary schools, on 
the other hand, often considered that the intuition stage was obsolete, 
and that it was necessary to begin the abstraction stage at once. He 
called on the Conference, therefore, to emphasise in the Recommendation 
the need for a link between primary mathematics syllabuses and teaching 
methods, and those employed at secondary level. 


Mr. Pint (Denmark) emphasised the urgency of the problem of the 
dearth of mathematics teachers. 


Mr. MonvaG (Uruguay) observed that the first years of mathematics 
teaching aimed at general education, but that in many cases tendencies 
to specialise unfortunately ran counter to that aim. Mathematics teachers 
had usually had excellent academic training, but often lacked teacher 
training. This shortcoming could be remedied by the organization of 
courses on teaching. It would nevertheless be wrong not to employ 
specialist teachers, as only such teachers could possess the thorough grasp 
of the subject necessary for avoiding rigidity in teaching. ‘Teachers 
should consider the abilities of all pupils, not merely those of gifted pupils. 

Mr. Piacer (1.B.E.) proposed that the Committee responsible for 
drawing up Draft Recommendation No, 43 to the Ministries of Education 
concerning the Teaching of Mathematics in Secondary Schools should 
comprise Mr. Servais (Rapporteur), Mr. Puig Adam (Spain), Mr. Knani 
(Tunisia), Mr. Shukoor (Afghanistan), Mr. Campedelli (Italy), Mr. Mar- 
kouchevitch (U.S.S.R.), and Mr. Bisdorff (Luxembourg). 


(The proposal was adopted.) 


The meeting rose at 12 noon. 
q 


TENTH MEETING 
Friday, 13th July, 1956, at 3 p.m. 


Chairman: Mrs, J6GBort 


Report FROM JAPAN 


Mr. Fuxupa and Mr. Anita (Japan) replied to questions from 
Mr. Korcuouk ( Byelorussia), Mr. Sivos (Rumania), Mr. Cuasei (Tunisia), 
Mr. TOQAN (Unesco), Mr. Kuo Yu Suou (China), Mrs. TANDLER ( United 
States), Mr. Gannovsek ( Yugoslavia), Mr. RaumMan (Unesco), and Mr. 
McDonnev (Australia). 





According to Ministry of Education statistics, the majority of children 
of school age were in attendance at school; the percentage for primary 
schools was 99.7. Efforts were being made to build more schoois in rural 
areas and effect improvements in economic conditions, with a view to 
further improvement of the school attendance percentage. 

The school system of Japan was unilateral in character and comprised 
nine years of compulsory schooling (six years at primary and three years 
at lower secondary level), followed optionally by three years at higher 
secondary and four years at university level. 

Provision had originally been made for a two-year teacher training 
course, but the required duration had soon after been raised to four years. 
In cases of emergency, the teacher's certificate was awarded after a 
shorter period of training, but at the grade of assistant teacher only. 
Fifteen universities were engaged in the training of teachers. 

In some cases, a shift system was still in operation ; some children 
attended school in the mornings only and others in the afternoons only. 
The development of school building, however, was making the system more 
and more an exception. 

With the aid of government grants, the Japanese scholarship associa- 
tion made loans to students, which the latter repaid when they began 
to earn. 

Civic centres had been established in most towns and villages since 
the war. They organized concerts and thus contributed to the develop- 
ment of the country’s cultural activities. The government contributed 
towards the centres and regarded their development very favourably 

The ideographs used in compulsory primary and secondary aducation 
numbered about 840. 

In Japan there were about a hundred Unesco clubs and associations ; 
their activities extended and intensified year by year. Many university 
and higher secondary students belonged to them. 

During the post-war experimental period, local school boards had 
been elected by the population. According to a law promulgated recently, 
the members of these boards would in future be appointed by the local 
authorities ; this system was less costly and involved less inconvenience 
than the elective system. 

There was still no general system of school inspection. Recently a 
committee of inquiry had been appointed by the Government Lo investigate 
the causes of a number of serious accidents which had occurred during 
school excursions, and to avoid repetition of them. 

The government had at present no intention of increasing to nine 
years the length of compulsory school attendance for dumb and blind 
children. 

Correspondence courses in physics and chemistry provided informa- 
tion on the materials required for experiments, but the teaching they 
gave in this connection could obviously not be so complete as that given 
in schools having their own laboratories. 


Report FROM THE UNION OF BURMA 


Mr. U. Sein (Union of Burma) replied to questions from Mr. Minco- 
nopski (Ukraine), Mr. Panke (German Federal Republic), Mr. TOQAN 
(Unesco), Miss Kunsana (Thailand), and Mr. Jevinek (Czechoslovakia). 
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Compulsory education had not yet been introduced in the Union of 
Burma, but a pilot project of compulsory primary education had been 
established in the area near Rangoon. It was hoped to extend this 
system to the whole country as soon as an adequate number of teachers 
had been trained and the necessary schools built. 

Burmese was the medium of instruction in all primary classes, and 
an effort was being made to extend it to secondary schools. In the 
various states of the Union of Burma, the children’s mother tongue was 
taught in addition to Burmese. 

English was taught from the beginning of the fifth year only, a fact 
which had raised a certain amount of opposition on the part of parents, 
who feared that their children would not be in a position to study at 
university level. 

In the study of languages there was at present a tendency to replace 
the hitherto very popular direct method by the formal method. 

The establishment of a textbooks directorate was the result of an 
education development plan launched in 1952. The directorate had 
produced a large number of textbooks in Burmese, in collaboration with 
the Burmese ‘Translation Society. 

Technical and vocational education continued to expand. An agri- 
cultural institute, an art school and a music school had recently been 
established. A State technical institute had been opened in Rangoon, 
and another in Mandalay. A polytechnic was under construction. 


Report FROM YUGOSLAVIA 


Mr. Zanko (Yugoslavia) replied to questions from Mr. Brevecks 
(Poland), Mrs. Doupsrovina (U.S.S.1t.), Mr. Tsacris (Greece), and 
Mr. Jecinek (Czechoslovakia). 

A school reform was now in progress in Yugoslavia. New legislation 
on school administration had already come into force, and the general 
lines of the reform were being studied from the social, educational, psycho- 
logical, and technical points of view. A plan of the prospective school 
system had been drawn up, but had not yet been adopted by the govern- 
ment authorities. 

Workers’ universities were already in operation in the industrial 
centres ; they did not, however, award any official diploma. These uni- 
versities were to be integrated in the general educational system, and 
would then be in a position to award diplomas. 

The new legislation on school administration aimed at instituting 
closer relations between schools and the public. It made provision for 
the establishment of a committee for each school, composed of repre- 
sentatives of electors, parents, teachers’ associations, and youth organ- 
izations. 

Evening secondary schools had been established in all the larger 
towns after the war, in order to allow workers who had been deprived 
of secondary education to remedy the deficiency. They were well 
attended. The number of pupils attending regular secondary schools 
compared with the number attending evening secondary schools was in 
the proportion of ten to one in some towns. 
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Pioneer organizations existed in Yugoslavia for children below the 
age of fifteen, in addition to scouts’ organizations, and clubs for electrical 
mechanics, young naturalists, etc. 


Reeporr FROM FRANCE 


Mr. Brunowp (France) replied to questions from Mr. Monanu (/tuma- 
nia), Mr. Simon (German Federal Republic), Mr. Mincorovsky (Ukraine), 
Mrs. Oszczeracska (Poland), Mr. Witson (United Kingdom), Mr. Bavawt 
(Eqypt), Mr. Antoine Boren (Switzerland), Mr. Bassam (Iraq), Mr. Cuanpi 
(Tunisia), Mr. Creep-Newrton (Sierra Leone), Mr. Pavare (India), and 
Mr. Ornrez Enrique (Honduras). 

The aim of the planned educational reform was to bring democracy 
into education. France wanted all its young people to have the possibility 
of entry to higher studies. The outstanding measures proposed included : 
(1) the establishment of so-called ** middle " schools, which would provide 
a continuation to the common courses taken by all children between the 
ages of 6 and 11, and which would permit surer guidance for the pupils ; 
(2) transport of pupils from home to school, particularly in rural areas 
with a scattered population, and the establishment of free school meals ; 
(3) making education free of charge at all levels, including higher educa- 
tion ; (4) better living conditions for students. 

France had decided to establish international schools in order to 
meet the educational needs of children whose parents were serving with 
international bodies, such as the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and 
Supreme Allied Headquarters in Europe. It had been found suflicient 
at Fontainebleau to add annexes to existing institutions. Some interesting 
experiments in regard to bilingualism had been carried out in those schools. 

The examination system in France was a complicated one. In 
accordance with the current school reform project, there would be no 
examination before the age of 13 years. 

Efforts were being made to give the same prestige to technical 
secondary as to general secondary studies, in order to bring education 
more into line with national need. 

The International Centre of Pedagogical Studies in Paris organized 
exchanges of pupils and teachers. The exchange of teachers met with 
certain difliculties on account of the differences of curricula in the various 
countries, and had more or less merely symbolical value. Exchanges 
were carried out also by way of correspondence, and for that purpose 
there was a university correspondence office. 

A great deal of work was being and still remained to be done in 
Algeria in connection with primary education. The growth of the popula- 
tion raised a number of difficult problems in many fields, education 
included. ‘To meet requirements it would be necessary to devote the total 
Algerian budget to education. Secondary education was based on the 
same principles as in France, and on the study of Moslem language, 
civilization and literature. The ratio of Moslem to French pupils in the 
primary and secondary schools was not proportional to the sizes of the 
two populations, for various reasons. Among others was the fact that 
the Moslem population was scattered, whereas the French population 
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lived in the large towns; another reason was the difliculty created by 
the growth of the school population. 

The Ministry of National Education proposed to ask parliament to 
pass a law enabling it to introduce all school reforms, including examina- 
tions, by decree. Discussion of the proposed law had not yet been begun. 
It was intended, however, to retain the baccalaureate, and possibly to 
amalgamate its two parts into one, in order to bring the curricula of the 
last two secondary years more into line with each other. 

The establishment of a “ middle’’ school would obviate the need 
for supplementary courses for pupils of 11-13 years of age. For pupils 
of 13-16 years, the supplementary courses would be transformed into 
so-called “‘ short education” colleges, some of which would provide 
general education, and others technical education preparing intermediate 
grades for trades, industry and agriculture. The qualifications of the 
teaching staff of these colleges should be approximately the same as those 
of secondary teachers. 

The Freinet method had been incorporated in a reform movement 
which had inspired the organization of the ‘ new classes "’ and the “ pilot 
classes "’ in secondary schools, and secondary education as a whole would 
develop on similar lines. 

Many technical posts were open to women, and for this reason the 
preparatory classes of the big technical schools were open to girls. A 
class preparing pupils for an advanced study of nuclear physics had just 
been opened in one of the secondary schools in Paris. 

Teachers who so wished could be detached for service in the Overseas 
Territories. They continued to come under the National Ministry of 
Education, retained their promotion rights, and could at any time return 
to metropolitan France. 

The maximum age of entry to the competitive examination for the 
recruitment of secondary teachers had been raised from 30 to 35. As 
from 1956, candidates successful in the theoretical tests for the Certificat 
d'aplitude a Venseignement secondaire would be authorized to carry out 
the rest of their training in the school where they taught. 

Also as from 1956, the universities had been open to students who, 
although not holding the baccalaureate, were capable of undertaking 
higher studies and had offered evidence of an adequate level of general 
education, 


Mr. Rossei.6 (1.B.E.) reminded Delegates that the text of Draft 
Recommendation No. 42 on School Inspection had been distributed. 
Only amendments submitted on the forms provided could be taken into 
account at the time of voting. The forms could be obtained from the 
Chairman, Voting would take place on the following Monday morning. 


(The meeting rose at 6.30 p.m.) 


INAUGURATION OF THE STAND OF THE UKRAINIAN S.S.R. 


Mr. Mincoropsky (Ukraine) thanked Delegates for coming in such 
large numbers to the inauguration of the Ukrainian Stand. The exhibit 
did not cover all scholastic activities in his country, but was designated 
to give an idea of the main fields of education: pre-school education, 
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school instruction and education, moral and aesthetic education, and extra- 
scholastic activities. 


Mr. Alfred Boren (Chairman of the Conference) congratulated Mr. 
Mirgorodsky, Mrs. Netchiporouk and Mr. Mikhaltchouk on the noteworthy 
arrangement of the exhibit, which clearly illustrated the tremendous 
achievements of the Ukraine in the field of education. 


INAUGURATION OF THE STAND OF THE BYELORUSSIAN S.S.R. 


Mr. Inioucnine (Head of the Byelorussian Delegation) introduced the 
Byelorussian stand, devoted to the development of education. The 
various show cases illustrated the educational position prior to the October 
Revolution, the results obtained from the development of schools and 
education in general, the content and nature of education, future prospects, 
pupils’ work, etc. 


Mr. Alfred Bonen (Chairman of the Conference) expressed his grati- 
tude to the Minister of Education of Byelorussia for arranging such an 
interesting stand. He much appreciated the opportunity of seeing and 
admiring objects inspired by popular art in Byelorussia, and hoped that 
the stand would lead the numerous visiters to understand the efforts 
made by Byelorussia in the field of education. 


INAUGURATION OF THE BELGIAN STAND 


Mr. Kuyeens (Director of the Executive Council of the Belgian Ministry 
of Education) introduced the Belgian stand, which dealt with the teaching 
of mathematics. He referred to the oustanding work of Professor Jean 
Piaget, Director of the International Bureau of Education, on child 
mentality, the development of intelligence, the origin of number, and 
the development of quantities, and to his dictum that “ the logical and 
mathematical aspect was an abstraction made, not on external objects, 
but on subjective actions ’’. He concluded by dedicating the exhibit to 
* Jean Piaget ’’, the living soul of the International Bureau of Education. 


Mr. Servais (Belgium) reviewed the technical material exhibited, and 
explained how the models were utilized in the teaching of mathematics. 


Mr. Alfred Bore. (Chairman of the Conference) welcomed the pre 
sence of Mr. Kuypers, a former Chairman of the International Conference 
on Public Education, and thanked him for presenting the stand. He 
stressed that the experiments it illustrated had been taken up in Geneva 
with very satisfactory results. 





ELEVENTH MEETING 


Saturday, 14th July, 1956, at 10.30 a.m. 


Chairman; Mr. Alfred Borer 


REPORT FROM THE ByeLORUSSIAN S.S.R. 


Mr. Inioucnine (Byelorussia) replied to questions from Mr. Mucua 
(Czechoslovakia), Mrs. Kosovska (Bulgaria), Mr. ENGLEMAN (United 
States), and Mr. Bievecks (Poland). 

One of the main educational tasks to be carried out in the Republic 
and completed by 1960 was to make secondary education universal. 
In a number of large towns the length of compulsory education had already 
been increased from seven to ten years for 60 per cent of the pupils. For 
pupils who on completion of their seventh school year took up employ- 
ment in industry or agriculture, supplementary courses had been arranged 
and evening schools established in the main towns. ‘Thirteen correspon- 
dence schools had also been set up. Everything was being done to ensure 
that all children received a secondary education. In addition to the 
existing 1,445 secondary schools, it was planned to open 30-35 new schools 
every year. The number of secondary teachers available was large 
enough to permit a wide extension of the secondary education network. 
A problem did arise, however, in connection with school building and 
teaching materials; the sixth five-year plan included a most extensive 
programme in that connection. Appropriations would be doubled in 
comparison with the previous plan, and the various Ministries would be 
asked to help. There was a strong desire among young persons for 
secondary education. 

Out of the 52,000 pupils who had completed their secondary educa- 
tion in 1955, some 10,000 had continued their studies at higher level, 
while the remainder had gone into industry or agriculture. Efforts had 
been made to evaluate to what extent these young persons were fulfilling 
their function, and the results had proved to be much more satisfactory 
than had been anticipated. Naturally, those who had received a secondary 
education enjoyed a clear advantage, and that accounted for the great 
interest shown by industrial enterprises in secondary education being 
universalized. 

Although the war caused considerable destruction, government help 
and the devoted efforts of the whole population had enabled the destroyed 
schools to be rapidly rebuilt. 

School administration comprised the Ministry of Education and its 
district and regional branches, and the municipal education authorities. 
The establishments for children included kindergartens, and centres for 
pioneers and young technical and agricultural workers. 

Secondary schools already existed for workers in industry, and would 
be established for agricultural workers in 1956. The number of workers 
desirous of undertaking secondary studies beyond their seven-year 
schooling was becoming larger and larger. All young persons were 
becoming more and more aware of the importance of secondary studies 
for industrial and agricultural work. 
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Reeport FROM Korea 


Mr. Lee (Korea) replied to a question from Mr. Akrawi (Unesco). 

The special conditions created by the war had greatly increased the 
difficulties to be faced by the Ministry of Education in Korea. A school 
reconstruction programme had been established ; there were difliculties 
in carrying it out, but the task was greatly facilitated by the material 
and financial help furnished by the United Nations and by welfare organ- 
izations in the United States and other countries. 


Reeort FROM DENMARK 


Mr. Pint (Denmark) replied to questions from Mr. Simon ( German 
Federal Republic), Mr. Sirvos (Rumania), Mr. Tena Anricas (Spain), 
Mr. Haipan (Afghanistan), and Mr. Zanko ( Yugoslavia). 

The great success in rural areas of the supplementary courses was 
due to the extremely keen desire for education shown by young persons 
since the war. 

The activities of the clubs for young persons of 14-18 years of age 
were varied and extensive. The clubs taught history, foreign languages, 
civics, manual work, etc. 

The work of evening schools was similar to that carried out by the 
youth clubs. The courses varied in accordance with the desires expressed 
by students. 

The ‘ Pedagogical Institute’ had been founded three years ago. 
It comprised three departments: a pedagogical department, a psycho- 
logical department, and a department of practice teaching. The Institute 
worked in close contact with the teacher training schools and directed a 
number of educational experiments in different schools. 


Report From ITaty 


Mr. Cato (Italy) replied to questions from Mr. Rosse..6 (1.B.E.), 
Mr. Korcuouk (Byelorussia), Mr. NoGuema (Uruguay), Mr. LANGronp 
(United Kingdom), Mr. Tena Anticas (Spain), Mrs. Jonont (Hungary), 
Mr. Simon (German Federal Republic), Mr. Pavare (India), Mr. Veron 
(Holy See), Mr. Vo Van Lua (Vietnam), and Mr. Aknawti (Unesco). 

The national didactic centres founded in virtue of the 1938 Act 
now numbered seven. The oldest and most important, that of Florence, 
concerned itself more especially with art education, pedagogical and 
psychological studies concerning handicapped children, and the organiza- 
tion and maintenance of school museums and school libraries. The 
remaining centres were collectively concerned with studies relating to 
infant, primary, lower and upper secondary, and vocational education, 
teacher training, and relations between the school and the family. A 
special committee under the presidency of the Ministry of Public Educa- 
tion had just been set up with the task of coordinating the activities of 
these different centres. 

The exact number of illiterates was not known, but it was estimated 
at 12 or 13 per cent of the population. Popular courses for adults who 
were wholly or partially illiterate had been organized, as well as sup- 
plementary courses. In addition, travelling teachers went to the homes 
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of people unable to attend school. Travelling libraries went to all parts 
of the country. 

A new curriculum would come into force in frontier schools in 1957. 
The language of instruction in those schools was other than Italian. 

A new law governing apprenticeships, jointly drafted by the Ministries 
of Labour and of Public Education, had been promulgated in 1955. It 
laid down the obligations of the State and of the heads of enterprises 
relating to the training of apprentices. 

Psychological services for mentally defective children were well 
developed. Such children were provided with psychiatric help in spe- 
cialized schools and institutions. Psychological services in the regular 
schools, on the other hand, were only in the initial stages. The secondary 
didactic centre had just instituted an experiment, in some two hundred 
schools, which included the establishment of school psychology services. 

It was in the Italian tradition that nursery-infant schools and kinder- 
gartens should be independent institutions coming under religious and 
other associations, the local authorities, etc. Draft legislation now under 
study provided for measures to encourage and subsidise such private 
initiative. The only nursery-infant schools coming under the State were 
those attached to the teacher training schools. The State inspected all 
nursery-infant schools and controlled the examination of their teachers. 

There was no intention of establishing a curriculum for nursery- 
infant schools, but efforts were being made to coordinate the work of 
the different types, such as the Montessori and the Froebel schools, and 
the Agazzi homes, with a view to interchange of experience. 

In Italy the history of art was taught in the final years of the classical 
secondary schools, the academies of fine arts, the institutes of applied 
arts, elc. Up to a few years ago most teachers of fine arts had been 
auxiliary teachers; the number of certificated teachers had since been 
increased, and now stood at about thirty. 

The use of television in schools was still too sporadic and recent to 
allow of any reliable estimate of its effect to be made. The use of films 
in schools was more developed. In addition to the school film library of 
the Ministry of Public Education, provincial centres were engaged in 
distributing educational films and training teachers in their use. 

Independent schools were not State-subsidized. They were main- 
tained by school fees and income from the associations responsible for 
them. Free universities were also not subsidized ; the education they 
provided, however, enjoyed equal status to that provided by State 
universities. 

The funds allocated to antiquities and fine arts were devoted in 
particular to archaeological excavation, and to the upkeep of museums, 
art galleries, and the Institute for the Restoration of Works of Art in 
Rome. Apprenticeships at the Institute were subsidized. 

Compulsory education for blind and deaf-and-dumb children existed 
already under the Fascist regime. Education for mentally defective 
children, however, did not; draft legislation now under study provided 
for compulsory schooling for such children and for funds for the training 
of specialized teachers in that field. 

The new organization of primary schools in Italy took account of 
the fact that the rate of mental development was not the same for every 
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child. Accordingly, instead of dividing the primary course into school 
years, three cycles had been established. The first cycle comprised the 
first two years, the second covered the second to the fifth year inclusive, 
and the third covered the sixth to the eighth year inclusive. There were 
examinations only at the end of each cycle. 

The reduced number of university students was due in part to stricter 
admission requirements and in part to economic, agricultural and industrial 
development, which was creating new openings for young people. 


(The meeting rose at 12.30 p.m.) 


TWELFTH MEETING 
Monday, 16th July, 1956, at 9.30 a.m. 


Chairman; Mr. Alfred Boren 


VoTe ON Drarr RECOMMENDATION No. 42 
CONCERNING SCHOOL INSPECTION 


The CHainMaANn opened the meeting, and announced that the Con- 
ference would proceed to discuss and vote on Draft Recommendation 
No. 42 concerning School Inspection. 


Text or Drarr RECOMMENDATION No. 42 
CONCERNING SCHOOL INSPECTION 


The International Conference on Public Education, 

Convened in Geneva by the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization and the International Bureau of Education, 
and having assembled on the ninth day of July, nineteen hundred and 
fifty-six in its Nineteenth Session, adopts on the of July, 
nineteen hundred and fifty-six the following Recommendation : 


The Conference, 

(a) Considering that the principles set forth in Recommendation 
No. 10 on School Inspection, adopted on the twentieth of July, nineteen 
hundred and thirty-seven by the VIth International Conference on Public 
Education, need to be reinforced, re-defined, and adapted to new situations, 

(b) Considering that inspection should contribute to the expansion 
of education and bring about the all-round education of children through 
the development of their personality in the service of their mother country, 
democracy, peace, and friendship among nations, 

(c) Considering the success recently obtained through common endeav- 
our to consolidate peace and to develop economic and cultural contacts 
among the different countries of the world, 

(d) Considering that the increasing importance of education in 
national life requires education authorities and educationalists generally 
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to do all in their power to improve the professional and administrative 
structure of education, so as to ensure the progress of the educational 
services, 

(e) Considering that the complex, difficult and ever-changing role 
of the teacher requires knowledge and skill of a highly technical and 
professional nature, 

(f) Considering that the constant improvement and change in cur- 
ricula, teaching materials and methods, and evaluation techniques, call 
for the unceasing professional growth of teachers and inspectors, and to 
increase their efficiency, 

(g) Considering that the inspector, however he may be named, and 
whatever conception is entertained of the range and nature of his functions, 
is an essential factor in the smooth and effective working of schools, 

(h) Considering that there is a growing tendency to regard the ins- 
pector as educational counsellor, but that certain countries nevertheless 
continue to insist that he shall be given sullicient powers of intervention 
with both teachers and authorities to enable him to act as leader and 
promoter of the various aspects of education, 

(i) Considering that opinion in respect of inspection of higher 
education is far from unanimous, and that it is mainly the inspection of 
primary education and of general and vocational secondary education 
which appears to be generally thought necessary, 

(j) Considering that it is important to organize inspection at each 
level—central or federal, regional, local—but that it is above all the 
category of inspector in direct contact with teachers, who can best be 
made the object of a recommendation of more or less general applicability, 

(k) Considering that countries sharing similar aims but with very 
different conditions, need to find varied solutions to the problem of school 
inspection, 

Submits to the Ministries of Education of the several countries the 
following recommendation : 


Objectives of Inspection 


1. The fundamental aim of inspection is to ensure a two-way liaison 
between education authorities and the schools and communities. 


2. Inspection should be considered as a service to interpret to the 
teachers and the people the educational policies of the authorities and 
reciprocally to interpret to the latter the needs and aspirations of teachers 
and communities. 


3. The inspector should contribute towards ensuring for teachers 
the means of work which enable them to execute their mission effectively 
and with dignity while at the same time so guaranteeing for them the 
respect of their personalities and ideas as to encourage them to take the 
initiative and thus to take part in the advance of education. 


1. The inspector should make every endeavour to create amongst 
teachers, parents and in the community at large, an atmosphere of under- 
standing and sympathy such as is essential for the effective accomplish- 
ment of any kind of educational work. 
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Structure and Organization of Inspection 


5. Whatever system of school inspection and teacher counselling 
a country may have, that system should be in harmony with the country’s 
administrative and educational structure and with the geographical, 
historical, political, social and other conditions from which such structure 
stems. 

6. When, as in certain countries, school inspection and teacher 
counselling are shared by bodies situated at different levels of the inspec- 
toral hierarchy or school administration, it is desirable that supple and 
uncomplicated coordination be established amongst the various categories 
of inspectors and among the various bodies. 

7. In countries where the inspector is responsible both to his superiors 
and to local or regional public or education authorities, it is necessary 
to avoid any interference liable to make his work more difficult. 


8. The control of the inspector's work by the bodies to whom he 
is responsible—his superiors or the education authorities at the various 
levels—should be informed .by the same principles of understanding and 
cooperation as the inspector is himself expected to honour in his relations 
with teachers. 

9. It is of advantage for the inspector to have his headquarters as 
near as possible to the educational establishments and communities he 
has to serve. 

10. Whether inspectors have their headquarters in their own districts 
or are grouped in a single centre, it is essential that mutual contact should 
enable them to harmonise their points of view, exchange ideas, and 
consider problems of common interest. 

11. The organization of inspection by subjects or groups of subjects 
is conceivable in the framework of general and vocational secondary 
education, provided the pupils’ all-round development is safeguarded. 

12. It is the general practice for inspectors of primary education not 
to be subject specialists; nevertheless, in respect of subjects such as 
physical education, art, handicrafts and homecrafts, it may be of advantage 
to employ specialist inspectors, or ordinary inspectors accompanied by 
experts in the teaching of those subjects. 

13. The increasingly specialised character of certain types of school, 
such as nursery-infant schools, schools for backward and handicapped 
children, and schools for adults, justifies the use of specialist inspectors 
for the teachers of such schools. 


14. Among a number of factors, it is the numerical importance of 
independent schools as compared with public schools, which apparently 
should finally make the public authorities decide whether to place the 
inspection of independent schools in the hands of the ordinary inspectors 
or of a special body of public inspectors. 


15. Although it is not possible to fix rules applying to all situations, 
it should be recognised that the number of schools and teachers under a 
single inspector must be made to depend on, among other things, the 
dispersion of the schools and on the available means of communication, 
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and thus to permit effective contacts and avoid rural schools being at a 
disadvantage in comparison with urban schools. 

16. It is, moreover, impossible to fix the minimum number of visits 
the inspector should make during a given period, depending as this does 
on factors such as the needs of the schools, the experience of the teachers, 
and the various problems under consideration ; nevertheless, excluding 
so-called incidental visits, the inspector should be able to visit all the 
various educational establishments in his district within the course of 
not more than a year, and in any case the one-teacher schools. 

17. Without establishing strict norms for the duration of inspection 
visits, due note should be taken of the dangers of too hasty visits, and 
that it is through calm and human contacts that the inspector will best 
succeed in winning teachers’ confidence and in giving them the help and 
advice they need. 

18. Although the inspector is mainly responsible for school super- 
vision, it should be noted that he has to discharge his functions in close 
collaboration with the school principal or headmaster. 


Inspectors’ Duties and Methods 


19. While the advantages of limiting the inspector's role to counselling 
and guidance cannot be denied, it should be noted that the majority of 
countries nevertheless continue to insist that he should retain functions 
covering the right and the duty to control and to be kept informed and 
including the responsibility for matters going well beyond purely peda- 
gogical questions. 

20. Wherever the inspector is considered as being both counsellor 
and administrator responsible for ensuring educational advance in his 
district, due consideration being given to the difficulty of making a clearcut 
distinction between his administrative and directing functions and his 
strictly educational and counselling work, it is desirable that he should 
be relieved of the more routine oflicial tasks that so often absorb a large 
part of his time. 

21. The assistance which the inspector should have with secretarial 
work, is even more necessary when the inspector's duties extend to such 
matters as the generalization of compulsory education, school building 
and equipment, appointments, transfers, promotions, and disciplinary 
measures in respect of teachers. 

22. It is mainly in respect of administrative tasks that the inspector 
incurs the risk of duplication of effort and even of conflict with other 
agents of school administration ; every possible simplification and co- 
ordination of administrative procedure is therefore of advantage. 

23. It should be remembered that, even in countries where the 
inspector has no administrative duties, he is expected to act, at regional 
and local level in particular, as the agent of the educational authorities, 
by proposing measures for the quantitative or qualitative development of 
education, by undertaking statistical and other studies of the various 
aspects of school life, and by taking an active part in committee work, etc. 

24. As counsellor and leader the inspector can do a great deal for 
the further training of serving teachers, in the organization of meetings, 
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conferences, seminars, vacation courses, etc. ; for this purpose, effective 
liaison must be ensured between the inspectorate, the teacher training 
centres, and all the administrative bodies involved. 

25. The inspector should supervise the application of official instruc- 
tions, and when necessary explain to teachers how to apply them; the 
inspector should also transmit the desires, wishes and hopes of the teachers 
in his charge, to the higher authorities. 

26. Without his necessarily assuming direct responsibility, and pro- 
vided a rationally arranged service gives him the necessary time, the 
inspector should encourage extra-scholastic activities, of both a social 
and an educational kind, such as school meals services, holiday camps, 
parent-teacher contacts, etc. 

27. When during his visits, an inspector is led to make suggestions 
of an educational character, and perhaps to follow them up with a practical 
demonstration, he should take every care to respect the teacher's intel- 
lectual freedom and initiative. 

28. It is desirable that the inspector should take account of educa- 
tional suggestions made to him by teachers and teachers’ associations. 


29. Wherever the inspector is required to make any kind of direct 
assessment of the teacher’s work, such assessment should be objective, 
and designed to guide and encourage the teacher, and should be made 


known to the teacher. 


30. The right should be guaranteed to teachers, on their own ini 
tiative or through their professional associations, to make appeal against 
inspectors’ judgments which they deem to be unjustified. 


Inspectors’ Appointment and Status 


31. Whatever body may be responsible for appointing inspectors, 
and whatever system of selection may be adopted, every guarantee should 
be given to candidates to ensure that appointments are objective and take 
account of their aptitudes, professional qualities, and merit. 

$2. Since the appointment of inspectors depends essentially on their 
professional qualities, care must be taken to avoid all discrimination 
based on race, sex, beliefs, opinions, or the origin of candidates. 


33. In the appointment of inspectors, special consideration should 
be given to titles and diplomas, knowledge of psychology and pedagogy, 
and educational experience, a certain minimum number of years of teaching 
service being deemed essential. 

34. In addition to the academic and educational knowledge the 
prospective inspector may reasonably be required to possess, he should 
have certain specific qualifications : health, integrity, impartiality, a firm 
and independent character, goodwill and kindness, spirit of initiative, 
and fervour. 


35. The professional training of inspectors has undoubted advantages ; 
in addition to advanced pedagogical and psychological courses, such 
training should comprise a study of comparative education familiarizing 
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inspectors with the educational problems of other countries and their 
solutions. 

36. Serving inspectors should be given every possible facility for 
further training ; conferences and vacation courses, seminars, and, above 
all, scholarships for study and travel abroad. 

37. Inspectors’ salaries should correspond to the importance of the 
duties assigned to them, and should be equal to those of other officials 
doing administrative or social work of comparable importance ; inspectors 
should at least enjoy the material and social advantages which are accorded 
to officials of the same grade. 

38. It is important to ease as far as possible the travelling involved 
in inspectors’ work ; inspectors’ travelling and subsistence allowances 
being in relation to the dignity and needs of the inspector's function. 

39. With a view to encouraging inspectors in the performance of 
their duties, and to enabling technical and administrative services to 
benefit from their experience, it is desirable wherever possible that inspec- 
tors should have access to higher posts both in their own hierarchy and 
in school administration. 


The CitatrmmMan then proposed that the Conference should vote clause 
by clause on Draft Recommendation No. 42. Any consideration or clause 
to which no amendments had been proposed, would be taken as adopted ; 
in the discussion of amendments one delegate would speak in support 
and one in opposition. Each Delegation was entitled to one vote only. 


Mr. ENGLEMAN (United States), Rapporteur, thanked the members of 
the Drafting Committee for the effective work they had done on Draft Re- 
commendation No. 42. In view of the limited time at their disposal, they 
had not been able to attend to the style of the English text, and he 
therefore proposed that a small committee, consisting of Mr. Boulanger 
(Canada), Mr. Wilson (United Kingdom), and himself, should be given 
the task of doing so, without in any way changing the substance. 


(The proposal was adopted.) 


Consideration (a): 


(Adopted without discussion) 


Consideration (b): 


Mr. Brunowp (France) spoke in support of the amendment submitted 
by his country’s Delegation, proposing to replace “and” in the second 
line by “ designed to” 


(The amendment was adopted unanimously.) 


Mr. Caro (Italy) spoke in support of the amendment submitted by 
his country’s Delegation, proposing to add “and youth” after 
“ children ”’. 


(The amendment was adopted unanimously.) 
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Mr. Witson (United Kingdom) spoke in support of the amendment 
submitted by the Irish and United Kingdom Delegations, proposing to 
replace ‘“‘the development of their personality” by “ their religious, 
intellectual and physical development "’. 


Mrs. Dousrovina (U.S.S.R.) spoke in opposition to the amendment 
as it was worded, and proposed that the word “ religious’ be deleted. 

Mr. Caro (Italy) suggested that “ religious’ in the amendment be 
replaced by “ moral”’. 


(The amendment as thus modified was adopted by 42 votes to none, 
with no abstentions.) 


Consideration (c): 


Mr. Antoine Boren (Switzerland) and Mr. Cat6 (Italy) spoke in 
support of the amendment submitted by their Delegations, proposing 
that the Consideration be deleted. 


Mrs. Dousrovina (U.S.S.R.) spoke in opposition to the amendment. 


The amendment was rejected by 17 votes to 12, with 4 abstentions.) 


Consideration (d): 


Mr. BouLtancer (Canada) spoke in support of the amendment sub- 
mitted by his country’s Delegation, relating solely to the English text, 


and proposing to add at the end of the Consideration the words “ and to 
increase their efficiency ”’. 


(The amendment was adopted.) 


Consideration (e): 


Mr. Antoine Borner (Switzerland) spoke in support of the amendment 
submitted by his country’s Delegation, proposing to replace * knowledge 
and skill of a highly technical and professional nature” by “ inspectors 
to possess special knowledge and skill’. 


(The amendment was adopted unanimously.) 


Consideration ({): 


Mr. Antoine Borer (Swilzerland) spoke in support of the amendment 
submitted by his country’s Delegation, proposing to replace “ inspectors ° 
by “for inspectors to contribute to that growth”. 


(The amendment was adopted unanimously.) 


Mr. BouLancer (Canada) spoke in support of the amendment sub- 
mitted by his country’s Delegation, relating to the English text only, 
and proposing to delete the words “ and to increase their efficiency "’. 


(The amendment was adopted unanimously.) 





Consideration (q): 


Mr. Bruno.ip (France) withdrew the amendment submitted by his 
country’s Delegation, relating to the French text only. 


Mrs. Dousrovina (U.S.S.R.) spoke in support of the amendment 
submitted by the Delegations of the U.S.S.R., Byelorussia and Ukraine, 
proposing to replace “ essential’ by “ important ”’. 


(The amendment was adopted without discussion.) 


Mr. Gasprovsek ( Yugoslavia) spoke in support of the amendment 
submitted by his country’s Delegation, proposing to add at the end of 
the Consideration the words: “and in the coordination of school work 
with the educational and other activities of the community’s social 
bodies ” 


Mr. Brunoip (France) said he would be able to accept the amend- 
ment if the word “ social’’ was omitted from it. 


(The amendment as thus modified was adopted.) 


Consideration (h): 


Mrs. NercurporouKk (Ukraine) spoke in support of the amendment 
submitted by the Delegations of the U.S.S.R., Byelorussia and Ukraine, 
proposing to replace the Consideration by the following : ‘‘ Considering 
that in almost all countries the inspector is regarded as teacher counsellor 


that in the majority of those countries he is entitled to control both 
teachers’ work and school administration, and that he is required to 
contribute towards improving teaching and education in the schoois 
through appropriate intervention with teachers and with the public 


authorities ”’ 


Mr. Brunoip (France) proposed the insertion of “ chiefly ’’ before 


‘as teacher counsellor’’ in the amendment. 


Mr. Nocuema (Uruguay) proposed the replacement of “ public 


authorities ’’ by “ higher educational authorities’ in the amendment. 
(The amendment as thus modified was adopted.) 
Considerations (i), (j) and (k): 


(Adopted without discussion.) 


Clause 1: 


Mr. Tena Anricas (Spain) spoke in support of the amendment sub- 
mitted by his country’s Delegation, proposing to replace “ is ’’ by ** should 
be to promote by every possible means the development and the efficiency 
of educational establishments, and ”’. 

Mrs. Oszczeratska (Poland) stated that in her opinion the amend- 
ment would alter the meaning of the clause and that the original text 
should be maintained. 
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(The amendment was adopted by 30 votes to 3, with 4 abstentions.) 


Clause 2: 


Mr. GasrovseK ( Yugoslavia) spoke in support of the amendment 
submitted by his country’s Delegation, proposing to add “ and modern 
educational ideas and methods ” after “* authorities ’’. 


Mr. Ciose (Ireland) spoke in opposition to the amendment. 
(The amendment was adopted by 21 voles to 13, with 2 abstentions.) 


Mr. Gasrovsek ( Yugoslavia) spoke in support of the amendment 
submitted by his country’s Delegation, proposing to add ** the experiences”, 
after * latter ’”’. 


(The amendment was adopted without discussion.) 


Clause 3: 


Mrs. Nercurporouk (Ukraine) spoke in support of the amendment 
submitted by the Delegations of the U.S.S.R., Byelorussia and the Ukraine, 
proposing to replace “ towards”’ by “to the direct verification of the 
execution of government decisions and the instructions of the education 


authorities, and to’ 
Mr. WiLson (United Kingdom) spoke in opposition to the amendment. 
(The amendment was rejected by 23 votes to 14 with 45 abstentions.) 
Mr. Cao (Italy) spoke in support of the amendment submitted by 
his country’s Delegation, proposing to replace ‘‘ while at the same time 
so”’ by, © through facilitating their further training, precluding their 
spiritual isolation, and ”’. 


Mr. Bruno.ip (France) proposed the replacement of “ spiritual’ by 


‘intellectual’? in the amendment. 


Mr. Cuan (Tunisia) spoke in opposition to the amendment. 


(The amendment as modified by the Delegate of France was adopled 
by 32 voles lo 2, with 3 abstentions.) 


Clause 4: 

Mr. Brunno rn (France) spoke in support of the amendment submitted 
by his country’s Delegation, proposing to replace “ and sympathy "’ by, 
“ sympathy and esteem” 


(The amendment was adopted without discussion.) 


Mr. Gasrovsek ( Yugoslavia) spoke in support of the amendment 
submitted by his country’s Delegation, proposing to add at the end of 
the Clause the words “and for the community’s moral and material 
support of teachers’ work ”’. 


(The amendment was adopted without discussion.) 





Clause 6: 


Mr. Wiison (United Kingdom) spoke in support of the amendment 
submitted by the Irish and United Kingdom Delegations, proposing to 
omit all words after ‘* educational structure ” 


Mrs. J6nort (Hungary) spoke in favour of maintaining the 
original text. 


(The amendment was adopted by 18 voles to 10, with 10 abstentions.) 


Clauses 6, 7, 8 and 9: 


(Adopted without discussion.) 


Clause l0a: 


Mr. Cato (Italy) spoke in support of the amendment submitted by 
his country’s Delegation, proposing the following new clause: ** Given 
the importance of the relationship between primary and secondary educa- 
tion, it is desirable for the inspectors of the two levels to meet together 
from time to time to discuss common problems.” 


Mr. Brunoip (France) proposed the insertion of “‘ and vocational” 
after “‘ secondary "’ in the amendment, and to replace “ the two levels ”’ 
by “ these three categories of education ”’. 


The amendment as thus modified was adopted without discussion.) 


Clause 11: 


Mr. Bruno.p (France) spoke in support of the amendment submitted 
by his country’s Delegation, proposing to replace “is conceivable in’ 
by “fits naturally into ”’ 


(The amendment was adopted without discussion.) 


Mr. Couton (Belgium) spoke in support of the amendment sub- 
mitted by his country’s Delegation, proposing to add “ both” before 
* general ”’. 


(The amendment was adopted without discussion.) 


Clause 12: 


(Adopted without discussion.) 


Clause 13: 


Mr. D’Rozanio (India) spoke in support of the amendment sub- 
mitted by his country’s Delegation, proposing to replace “ teachers "’ by 
‘inspection ”’ 


(The amendment was adopted without discussion.) 
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Mr. Tena Articas (Spain) spoke in support of the amendment sub- 
mitted by his country’s Delegation, proposing to add “ and of women 
inspectors for nursery-infant schools and girls’ subjects ”’ at the end of 
the Clause. 

Mr. Wituis (Liberia) spoke in opposition to the amendment. 
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(The amendment was adopted by 28, votes lo 6, with 7 abstentions.) 


Clause 14: 


Mr. Witson (United Kingdom) withdrew the amendment submitted by 
the Irish and United Kingdom Delegations, proposing the deletion of 
Clause 14, and supported the amendment submitted by Mr. Zaki(Egypt), 
proposing to replace the entire Clause by the following: “ With a view 
to ensuring the coordination of education, independent and public schools 
should be inspected by one and the same body of inspectors.” 


Mr. Brunoip (France) withdrew the amendment submitted by his 
country’s Delegation, proposing to replace the entire Clause by the fol- 
lowing: “ The inspection of independent schools should in principle be 
a State responsibility, and be assigned either to the ordinary inspectors 
or to a special body of official inspectors."" He supported the amendment 
submitted by the Egyptian Delegation, provided “ official "’ was inserted 


before “ inspectors ” 


(The Egyptian Delegation’s amendment thus modified was adopted by 
36 voles to 3, with 3 abstentions.) 


Clause 15: 


(Adopted without discussion.) 


Clause 16: 

Mr. Witson (United Kingdom) spoke in support of the amendment 
submitted by his country’s Delegation, proposing to add at the end of 
the Clause the following: *‘ though we fully recognize that, in less well 
developed systems, more frequent visits will be essential "’. 


(The amendment was adopted, with no opposition.) 


Clause 17: 


(Adopted without discussion.) 


Clause 18: 


Mr. Witson (United Kingdom) spoke in support of the amendment 
submitted by his country’s Delegation, proposing to re-draft the Clause 
as follows : “Although the inspector is responsible for advising the schools, 
his advice should be given only in close consultation with the head- 


master "’, 
(The amendment was adopled by 345 voles to 3, with no abstentions.) 
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Mr. Reimers (German Federal Republic) spoke in support of the 
amendment submitted by his country’s Delegation, proposing to add 
to the end of the Clause the following: “‘ in certain cases it might be 
advisable for the inspector to convene the masters’ conference "’. 


(The amendment was adopted by 27 voles to 5, with 4 abstentions.) 


Clause 19: 


Mr. Witson (United Kingdom) spoke in support of the amendment 
submitted jointly by the United Kingdom and Irish Delegations, proposing 
to replace all words after “ retain” by “ other functions including those 
connected with administration and supply ”’. 

(The amendment was adopted without discussion.) 

The CuHarnman stated that, owing to a misunderstanding, the Holy 
See Delegate had not been given the opportunity to speak against the 
amendment to Clause 14, submitted by the Egyptian Delegation. 

Mr. Brinit (Holy See) spoke in opposition to the amendment to 
Clause 14, submitted by the Egyptian Delegation. 

The CuainMan asked whether, in the light of the explanations given, 
the Conference wished to go back on the vote taken on Clause 14. 

(The Conference decided by 23 votes to 16, with 5 abstentions, that it 
did not so wish.) 4 


Clauses 20, 21 and 22: 


(Adopted without discussion.) 


Clause 22a: 

Mr. Ca6 (Italy) spoke in support of the amendment submitted by 
his country’s Delegation, proposing the following new clause : ‘‘ Wherever 
possible, and especially in respect of secondary education, the administra- 
tive and disciplinary duties of inspectors should be kept distinct from 
their educational work, and assigned to a special category of inspector.” 

A discussion followed in which Mrs. TANbDLER (United States) and 
Mrs. Dousrnovina (U.S.S.R.) took part : 

(The amendment was rejected by 28 votes to 11, with 3 abstentions.) 


Clause 23: 


(Adopted without discussion.) 


Clause 24: 


Mr. Brunoip (France) spoke in support of the amendment sub- 
mitted by his country’s Delegation, proposing to add “ at both national 
and international level’’ after “ organization ’’. 


(The amendment was adopted unanimously.) 











Clause 24a: 


Mr. CouLon (Belgium) spoke in support of the amendment submitted 
by his country’s Delegation, proposing the following new Clause : “ Inspec- 
tion should be associated with teacher training, by means of conferences, 
courses on methods, etc.” 


(The amendment was adopted unanimously.) 


Clause 25: 


(Adopted without discussion.) 


Clause 26: 

Mr. Witson (United Kingdom) spoke in support of the amendment 
submitted by his country’s Delegation proposing to delete the entire 
clause. 

Mrs. Dousrovina (U.S.S.R.) spoke in opposition to the amendment. 


The amendment was rejected by 22 votes to 18, with 6 abstentions.) 


Mr. Reimers (German Federal Republic) spoke in support of the 
amendment submitted by his country’s Delegation, proposing to add 
at the end of the Clause the words “ he should also use his influence in 
assisting the schools to enter into international contacts of any suitable 


kind ”’. 


Mr. Wiison (United Kingdom) proposed to replace “ use his influence” 
by “ proffer his experience" in the amendment. 


(The amendment as thus modified was adopted unanimously.) 


Clause 27: 


Mr. Bruno.p (France) spoke in support of the amendment submitted 
by his country’s Delegation, affecting only the French text. 


(The amendment was adopted unanimously.) 


Clause 28: 


(Adopted without discussion.) 


Clause 29: 


Mr. Cuapsi (Tunisia) spoke in support of the amendment submitted 
by his country’s Delegation, proposing to add “and free of ironical, 
wounding or dispiriting comment’ after “ teacher" 


Mr. BruNno_p (France) suggested a drafting change. 


Mr. Cao (/taly) spoke in opposition to the amendment. 
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(The amendment was rejected by 24 voles to 12, with 7 abstentions.) 


Clause 30: 


Mr. Reimers (German Federal Republic) spoke in support of the 
amendment submitted by his country’s Delegation, proposing to delete 
“on their own initiative or through their professional organizations ”’. 


Mrs. OszczpatsKka (Poland) spoke in opposition to the amendment. 


(The amendment was adopted by 21 votes to 17, with 5 abstentions.) 


Clause 31: 


Mr. Antoine Bonen (Switzerland) spoke in support of the amendment 
submitted by his country’s Delegation, proposing to replace all words 
after “‘ candidates’ by “‘ and teachers to ensure that such appointment 
is objective and based only on personal worth, professional capacity, 
and merit "’. 


(The amendment was adopted unanimously.) 


Clause 32: 


Mr. Brunowp (France) spoke in support of the amendment submitted 
by his country’s Delegation, proposing to add “ philosophical or political ” 
before “‘ opinions "’, and “ social’”’ before * origin ”’. 


(The amendment was adopted unanimously.) 


Mr. Couton (Belgium) spoke in support of the amendment submitted 
by his country’s Delegation, proposing to add the following at the end of 
the Clause : “ in order, as far as possible, to maintain the feminine aspect 
of the teaching of girls, women inspectors should be appointed in proportion 
to the number of girl-pupils in each branch of education.” 


Mr. Brunoip (France) spoke in opposition to the amendment. 


(The amendment was rejected by 32 votes to 4, with 3 abstentions.) 


Clause 33: 


Mr. Tena Artigas (Spain) spoke in support of a modified form of 
the amendment submitted by his country’s Delegation, proposing to add 
“given the permanent nature of such inspection” after “ inspectors ’ 


Mr. Cato (Italy) spoke in opposition to the amendment. 


(The amendment was rejected by 13 votes to 12, with 11 abstentions.) 


Clause 34: 


Mr. BruNnoup( France) spoke in support of the amendment submitted by 
his country’s Delegation, proposing to replace “a firm and” by “an” 


(The amendment was adopted without discussion.) 











Clause 36: 


Mr. Reimers (German Federal Republic) spoke in support of the 
amendment submitted by his country’s Delegation, proposing to replace 
“undoubted ” by “ certain ”’. 


(The amendment was adopted by 10 votes to 9, with 6 abstentions.) 


Clause 36: 


(Adopted without discussion.) 


Clause 36a: 


Mr. Yusur (/raq) spoke in support of the amendment submitted by 
his country’s Delegation, proposing to add the following new Clause : 
“It is advisable to place at inspectors’ disposal all facilities to ensure 
their development and efficiency in the performance of their duties, 
including (a) courses in the effective use of audio-visual aids, (b) a special 
library covering literature on new educational experiments, ideas and 
viewpoints, and (c) lectures by eminent educationalists on school super- 
vision and inspection, new trends in educational theory, child psycho- 
logy, ete.” 


(The amendment was adopted without discussion.) 


Clauses 37 & 38: 


(Adopted without discussion.) 


Clause 38a: 


Mr. Caio (Italy) spoke in support of the amendment submitted by 
his country’s Delegation, proposing the following new Clause : “ In large 
countries with a great number of secondary schools a certain number of 
temporary, regional inspectors might well be attached to the corps of 
central inspectors.” 


Mr. McCusker (Australia) considered it better to leave it to the 
national authorities to establish the inspection system in accordance with 
the individual needs of their countries. 


k y 


(The amendment was rejected by 19 votes to 15, with 7 abstentions.) 


Clause 39: 
(Adopted without discussion.) 


The CHainmMan then put Recommendation No. 42 as a whole to 
the vote. 


(Recommendation No. 42 to the Ministries of Education concerning 
School Inspection was adopted unanimously.) 
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Mrs. Dousrovina (U.S.S.R.) wished to thank Mr. Engelman, Rap- 
porteur and Chairman of the Drafting Committee, and the members of 
that Committee, for having prepared a concise and comprehensive text. 


Rereort FROM RUMANIA 


Mr. Sipos (Iumania) replied to questions from Mrs. Vapazy (Hun- 
gary), Mr. Zakanine (U.S.S.R.), Mr. Brececkt (Poland), Mr. Sawaya 
(Lebanon), Mr. Mucua (Czechoslovakia), Mrs. TANDLER (United States), 
and Mr. Pint (Denmark). 

Rural education had greatly developed in Rumania during the past 
few years. The government had appointed teachers to outlying villages 
where pupils numbered only seven or eight. Where there were only 
three or four pupils, it granted scholarships to enable them to attend 
the nearest school. 

Primary education was compulsory and the curriculum was the same 
for all schools. 

There were over 3,000 schools for the minorities ; the instruction was 
given in fifteen different languages. ‘The schools had the same programme 
as those where the language of instruction was Rumanian. 

Evening schools for workers followed the same programme as the 
regular schools and awarded the same diploma. Correspondence courses 
had also been org@nized., 

Great progress had been made during the past ten years in developing 
and improving education. Practically all children had been incorporated 
within the school system. The number of secondary pupils had tripled 
as compared with 1938. New syllabuses and guides on methods had been 
prepared on the basis of experiments carried out in Rumania and else- 
where, and school museums and libraries had been re-equipped. Teachers 
had seen their status improved and every facility was given them for 
further training. Education had been revised and the period of schooling 
had been raised from 10 to 11 years, and due account taken of certain 
shortcomings in, for example, natural and social science teaching, and in 
regard to the overloading of the curricula. New subjects had been 
introduced and others expanded in the field of the sciences, literature, 
languages, etc. Two distinct types of education, the one classical and 
the other purely scientific, would be available as from the eighth year. 

A committee on pedagogics was attached to every educational branch, 
each with up to fourteen experts whose duty it was to encourage the use 
of new teaching methods resulting from experiments in the schools, and 
to direct the activities of the pedagogic circles which met monthly in 
the schools. In addition to making classroom visits, they gave a great 
deal of advice to teachers. Methods specialists were also to be found in 
permanent service in the schools ; their work was then more specialized. 

Scientific research carried out by teachers was of an educational 
nature. 


(The meeting rose at 12.30 p.m.) 





THIRTEENTH MEETING 


Monday, 16th July, 1956, at 3 p.m. 


Chairman; Mr. Alfred Borne. 


ReEPorRT FROM SWEDEN 


Mr. FaevtHeim (Sweden) replied to questions from Mrs. Dousrovina 
(U.S.S.R.), Mrs. JOBport (Hungary), Mr. Yousser (Egypt),*Mr. Reimens 
(German Federal Republic) and Mr. Hatpan (Afghanistan). 

There was an error in the French text of the Report ; the figures in 
the English text were correct. 

Teachers for both lower and upper primary education were trained 
in teacher training schools, while secondary teachers were trained in 
universities. There was no shortage of primary teachers, but there was 
of certain categories of secondary teachers. 

Schools were administered by the local and the central authorities. 

The 1950 Act had increased compulsory schooling from seven to nine 
years, divided into three stages of three years each. All children would 
attend a “ comprehensive’ school for nine years, and if they wished 
could then enter a general or vocational senior secondary school. 

The 1950 Act did not provide for any vocational training during the 
nine years of compulsory schooling. The present phase, however, was 
experimental, and such training would possibly be introduced at the end 
of the seventh year of schooling. 

Certain well qualified primary teachers were allowed to prepare for 
teaching at lower secondary level, by means of two six-month courses at 
university level. 

All the teachers in the first stage of the “‘ comprehensive " school 
were women; in the second stage, appointments, whether of men or 
women, were made by the local authorities, as also those for the top level 
of primary education. The proportion of women teachers in secondary 
schools was increasing. 

Headmistresses were few in. number; they were appointed by the 
local authorities. 

All the fifty-one State inspectors were men, but of the nine inspectors 
in Stockholm three were women. 


“es 


Report FroM THE UKRAINIAN S.S.R. 


Mr. Mincorovsky (Ukraine) replied to questions from Mrs. Kosovska 
(Bulgaria), Mr. Reimers (German Federal Republic), Mr. ENGLEMAN 
(United States), Mr. Mucua (Czechoslovakia), Mr. Bievcecks (Poland), 
Mr. Bawapi (Egypt), and Mr. Pavate (India). 

Polytechnical education had been introduced in 1950, in the eighth, 
ninth and tenth classes of the secondary schools in view of the fact that 
half of the pupils on leaving went into industry and agriculture, and others 
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went on to study in technical schools or took short-term courses. Voca- 
tional training combined with general education had, however, overtaxed 
the pupils, and for that reason endeavours were being made to reduce 
the former to preparatory technical instruction in a single subject, chosen 
by the pupil. The schools taking part in the experiment were in close 
contact with production establishments where the pupils were able to 
acquire practical skills. Although still in the initial stage, the experiment 
had already shown that it was possible, within the framework of ten- 
year education, to begin pre-vocational training before the end of com- 
pulsory schooling without lowering the standard of general education, 
and that the system was thus able to meet the practical needs of youth 
and of the community. 

The principle of compulsory secondary education combined with 
polytechnical education called for an adaptation of teacher training. 
The curricula of the pedagogical and the university institutes had been 
revised so as to bring them into line with practical needs. There were 
two institutes for training teachers to give instruction in the elements of 
industrial production. 

Under the sixth five-year plan, secondary education was to become 
compulsory, and the Ukrainian Ministry of Education had estimated the 
future number of pupils and of schools needed, and had completed plans 
for providing the necessary teaching staff, including teachers of mathe- 
matics. 

Under the sixth five-year plan, the construction of twice the number 
of schools was envisaged than had been built under the fifth five-year 
plan. It had also been decided to build accommodation for teachers ; 
they were entitled to free quarters in rural areas. 

Children between the ages of 7 and 11 whose parents were at work 
could be left in the care of their school. They were placed into groups 
of not more than thirty, and could do their homework, play, read, take 
part in various activities, and have their meals at school. 

The sixth five-year plan provided for completing the universalisation 
of compulsory secondary education, begun under the fifth five-year plan. 
Thus, in 1956, 75 per cent of the pupils would continue their education 
as far as the eighth year, and, by 1960, 88 per cent as far as the tenth 
year, i.e., to the end of the ten-year period of compulsory education. 

The sixth five-year plan made provision for the training of teachers 
‘capable of giving polytechnical education, and for the introduction of 
new subjects. 

All subjects in the secondary curriculum were compulsory. Through 
extra-curricular activities, however, pupils could study subjects of interest 
to them or likely to be of help in choosing a profession. 


Report FROM AUSTRALIA 


Mr. McCusker (Australia) replied to questions from Mr. Goore 
(Netherlands), and Mr. Brown (United States). 

The Department of Education in each state was the chief authority 
as regards visual education. It published catalogues and lists of films 
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giving all the requisite information to enable teachers to choose and 
prepare adequate programmes. 

The Australian educational system was strongly influenced by the 
growth of the population and by immigration. ‘The problems arising in 
connection with immigration concerned children, on the one hand, and 
adults on the other. The problem of the children resolved itself quite 
naturally. The child of immigrant parents adjusted himself easily to his 
new life through contacts with comrades and the care of his teachers. 
In regard to the adults, efforts were being made to respect their own 
culture and at the same time to help them adjust themselves to the culture, 
customs and language of their new country. <A course of studies was set 
up for each group of not less than nine immigrants. 


ReEPorRT FROM SPAIN 


Mr. Tena Anticas (Spain) replied to questions from Mr. Owrez 
Enrique (Honduras), Mr. Brown (United States), and Mrs. OszczeratsKka 
(Poland). 

The function of teachers for political education and formation of 
the national spirit was similar to that of teachers of civies in other 
countries. . 

A series of provisions relating to the choice of candidates governed 
the system of scholarships. It was the children of needy or large families 
who benefited from such scholarships at the primary, secondary and 
higher stages. 

Twenty-live per-cent of admissions to public secondary schools were 
wholly free of charge and the proportion in private schools was fixed 
compulsorily at 15 per cent. The admission fees to official institutions 
were very small, being about 4 Sw. frs. per course. 

The evening schools recently established in Barcelona and Madrid 
for young people who lacked the means to take regular secondary studies, 
were experimental. Instruction was completely free of charge. 

For the purposes of educational guidance, school report books con- 
tained the marks allocated by teachers during and at the end of the year, 
comments on the health and behaviour of the pupils, psychological 
information, etc. 


Report rrom LEBANON 


Mr. Sawaya (Lebanon) replied to questions from Mr. Bassam (Iraq), 
Mr. Bapawi (Egypt), Mr. DsamMaczapen (Jran), Mr. JoCHMANN (German 
Federal Republic), and Mr. Mzaus (Tunisia). 

Public education had advanced considerably in Lebanon since the 
proclamation of independence in 1943, but independent schools still played 
a major role. They were now under the control of the State, which alone 
was empowered to award diplomas. The only independent schools which 
the State subsidized were the primary and non-fee-paying ones. In view 
of their importance in educational development in Lebanon, the govern- 
ment did not propose to abolish independent schools in favour of public 
schools. 
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In addition to the University of Lebanon, founded in 1953, there 
were three independent universities. 

Teachers were trained at the higher teacher-training school attached 
to the University of Lebanon. The government assisted the recruitment 
of teachers by raising their standard of living and their salaries. 


REPORT FROM PAKISTAN 


Mr. Aumep (Pakistan) replied to questions from Mr. DsaAMALZaApeEH 
(Iran), Mrs. JOBporn6 (Hungary), Mr. Decuenr (France), Mr. JocHMANN 
(German Federal Republic), Mr. Brown (Gold Coast), and Mr. Hatpar 
(Afghanistan). 

School meals services existed mainly in the towns. The government 
had made grants to schools willing to undertake such services, and the 
“ CARE” organization had provided kitchen utensils, cutlery, etc. 

The primary schools were all mixed. Unfortunately, a large sector 
of the population still refused to send their daughters to them and, the 
same difficulty arose at the secondary level, but in the course of time the 
prejudice would undoubtedly give way to a more understanding attitude. 

I:xtra-scholastic activities were considered to be an integral part of 
education, 

The curriculum of the village aid centres was not exclusively academic. 
General education was part of a development programme aimed at raising 
the standard of living. In addition to basic general education, the 
curriculum included courses in agriculture, public health, ete. 

Some 99.5 per cent of the children attending primary schools were 
taught in their mother tongue. English was taught in and after the 
fourth year. In all post-secondary establishments, the medium of 
instruction was English. 

English was the medium of communication between East and West 
*akistan, whose mother tongues were respectively Bengali and Urdu. 


Report FROM THAILAND 


Miss Kunsara (Thailand) replied to questions from Mr. Akrawt 
(Unesco), Mr. Fuxupa (Japan), and Mr. McDone tu (Australia). 

Thailand had not been able to extend schooling from four to seven 
years, as had been intended. Two thousand new schools had been opened 
recently but they had proved just sufficient to meet the demand in the 
remote areas. 

In the year 1954-1955 the number of secondary teachers had increased 
by about 4 per cent. 

Since the war there had been a tendency to decentralize the edu- 
cational system. Headmasters and teachers were being given increased 
responsibility in regard to textbooks and teaching methods. 


Report rrom THE U.S.S.R. 


Mrs. Dousnovina (U.S.S.R.) replied to questions from Mr. Brececkt 
(Poland), Mrs. Kosovska (Bulgaria, Mr. Decuene (France), Mr. TENA 
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Articas (Spain), Mr. Mucna (Czechoslovakia), Mr. Dsamaczaven (/ran), 
and Mr. Rosse..6 (1.B.E.). 

Every effort was being made in the U.S.S.R. to bring up children 
in a spirit of friendship and respect for all the peoples of the world. The 
problem was tackled in the schools in various ways. The curricula and 
textbooks reflected the development, not only of Soviet culture, but that 
of other countries too, for it was considered of value to acquaint children 
with the riches gained through the centuries by humanity as a whole. 
Children were taught that every nation has its own genius and has made 
a contribution to world culture. Every endeavour, moreover, was made 
to establish direct links between Russian children and children abroad, 
through international exchanges of letters, international camps and festi- 
vals, inviting delegations of young people from other countries to make 
visits, ete. 

The fifth five-year plan had had satisfactory results in the educational 
field. Some 90 per cent of the children now attended the ten-year schools 
in the large towns, and 50-60 in the smaller localities ; for this, 11,400 
schools had had to be built. There had been great progress in technical 
and secondary education, and over 5,000,000 specialists now held an 
upper secondary diploma. The State had spent 300,000 million roubles 
on the execution of the fifth five-year plan. 

The sixth five-year plan made provision for the development of 
agricultural instruction, the universalisation of compulsory ten-year 
education, the development of technical education, an increase in corres- 
pondence courses and evening classes, the development of the educational 
system in Siberia and the other Asian peoples’ republics, the development 
of scientific education, etc. 

The government of the U.S.S.R. had decided to abolish all tuition 
fees as from the school year 1956-1957 at all levels of education, including 
the university. The Delegation of the U.S.S.R. would like to see a kind 
of competition take place in the educational field with that other great 
country, the United States. 

Polytechnical education did not conflict with the study of the huma- 
nities. Syllabuses had been drawn up for general subjects (mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, biology, geography, etc.) and for specialised subjects 
(practical experience in the field of electricity, agriculture, ete.). To that 
end, the number of laboratories and workshops had been increased and 
extra-scholastic activities extended. ‘Through a practical study of pro- 
duction children were able to acquire technical skills. 

The Pedagogical Academy was the centre for educational studies in 
the U.S.S.R. The Academy studied child development, intellectual 
capacity, the question of the link between education and the country’s 
productive activity, moral education, child psychology, the capacity 
to acquire knowledge, etc. 

Boarding schools would be organized on a large scale from the begin- 
ning of the next school year, in order to establish the best possible condi- 
tions for a combination of general and polytechnical education. They 
were open only to children who for some reason had no normal home life. 
They would accept children from the age of seven, up to the end of the 
general secondary level. 
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More than half the social funds were expended on education ; 
the remainder was expended on the public health services, etc. 

Many problems had arisen in the Soviet Union through the develop- 
ment of the cult of personality, especially during the final years of Joseph 
Stalin's life. Such a deviation from Marxist-Leninist theory had neces- 
sarily affected the sphere of education. All curricula and textbooks were 
now being re-examined and revised. New textbooks would be in use in 
the coming year. 

Educative work in the Soviet Republics constituted a tremendous 
effort on the part of the central government of the U.S.S.R. ; at the outset 
only 2 per cent of the people had been able to read and write. It had 
been necessary to organize education, to train staff, to publish textbooks, 
to draw up an educational terminology, to set up higher education insti- 
tutes, ete. The results had been such that all the fifteen republics now 
had a very high educational level. 

A large number of foreign students attended the universities in the 
large cities such as Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev and Gorki. The govern- 
ment of Iran had requested that Iranian students be permitted to enrol 
in Russian universities, and the Soviet Union government would no doubt 
receive that request favourably. Such students would enjoy similar 
conditions to those offered other foreign students. It should be made 
clear, however, that the conditions must be based on an agreement 
between the two countries. 

The last part of the U.S.S.R. report contained information on Russian 
educational missions to countries abroad, and on educational missions 
visiting the U.S.S.R. to study educational conditions. It should be noted 
that the number of such missions was increasing year by year, and that 
their competence was not limited to the field of education. Referring to 
her own visit to the United States, Mrs. Doubrovina stressed how important 
it was to be able to use whatever was positive in the educational systems 
of both countries. The U.S.S.R. had arrived at wholly different solutions, 
to the problems of secondary education, for example, which she consi- 
dered better and more democratic, but the exchange of ideas was never- 
theless a very profitable source of experience, even for countries whose 
systems were diametrically opposed. 


Report FROM VIETNAM 


Mr. Vo Van Lua ( Vietnam) replied to a question from Mr. DucHENE 
(France). 

Several months back the government passed a decree on the establish- 
ment of a “ national cadre’ of secondary teachers. The object of the 
measure was to institute a certain uniformity in the profession by specifying 
the requisite conditions and qualifications for teachers and giving them 
a defined status. 


(The meeting rose at 6.30 p.m.) 


INAUGURATION OF THE Swiss STAND 


Mr. Antoine Bore (Switzerland) introduced the new arrangement of 
the Swiss stand, dealing with the teaching of mathematics. The modern- 
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isation of the stand had been made possible through the generosity of the 
Republic and Canton of Geneva. He wanted particularly to thank 
Mr. Alfred Borel, Head of the Education Department of the Canton of 
Geneva, for his warm support. 


Mr. Couton (Belgium) expressed his thanks to Mr. Alfred Borel, 
Mr. Antoine Borel, Mr. Henri Grandjean, and the directors of the Pesta- 
lozzianum in Zurich, and congratulated them on the successful exhibit. 


FOURTEENTH MEETING 


Tuesday, 17th July, 1956, at 9 a.m. 


Chairman: Mr. Alfred Borer 


Votre ON Drarr RECOMMENDATION No. 43 
CONCERNING THE TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The CHatrMan announced that the Conference would now proceed 
to the discussion and vote on Draft Recommendation No. 43 concerning 
the Teaching of Mathematics in Secondary Schools. 


Text oF Drarr RECOMMENDATION No. 43 


The International Conference on Public Education, 

Convened in Geneva by the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, and the International Bureau of Education, 
and having assembled on the ninth of July, nineteen hundred and fifty- 
six for its nineteenth session, 

Adopts on the of July, nineteen hundred and fifty- 
six the following Recommendation : 


The Conference, 

(a) Considering that mathematics have, at all times, had an un- 
disputed cultural and practical value and an important role in scientific, 
technical and economic progress, and, in particular, that our epoch presents 
a mathematical conjuncture never before known, 

(b) Considering that mathematical training is a boon and a right 
for every human being, whatever his race, sex, physical and social con- 
dition, and activities, 

(c) Considering that to ensure the progress and the prosperity of 
peoples, raising of the general mathematical level should go hand in hand 
with higher technical and scientific expansion, 

(d) Considering that the various civilizations have played a role in 
the creation and development of mathematics, 

(e) Considering that psychology recognises that every human being 
is capable of a certain amount of mathematical activity, 

(f) Considering that the pedagogy of mathematics is becoming each 
day more scientific and more eflicient, 
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(g) Considering that there is reason to extend Recommendation 
No. 31 concerning the Introduction to Mathematics in Primary Schools 
adopted by the XIIIth International Conference on Public Education, 

Submits to the Ministries of Education of the various countries the 
following recommendation : 


Aims of Mathematics Teaching 


(1) During secondary school studies it is expedient to attain to the 
greatest possible extent the educative aims of mathematics teaching 
bearing on intellectual functions and character training. These aims are 
the result of the procedure of logic in action (to reflect, analyse, abstract, 
schematize, reason deductively, generalize, specialize, apply and criticize), 
the rational qualities of thought and its expression (order, precision, 
clarity, conciseness), the spirit of observation, the spatial and quanti- 
tative conceptions, intuition and imagination in the abstract field, the 
development of attention and the power of concentration, the acquisition 
of perseverance and the habit of orderly work and, finally, the training 
of the scientific spirit (objectivity, intellectual probity, interest in research). 


(2) General mathematical knowledge (arithmetic, everyday geometry, 
geometrical representations, formulas, functions, tables and graphs) is 
needed more and more for activities of a practical nature, the adaptation 
to the natural environment, and the need to understand the problems 
raised by technical, economic and social activities. These fundamental 
ideas and means also play a part in an increasing number of professions. 

(3) Mathematics and the mathematical way of thinking should be 
regarded as an essential part of the general education of modern man, 
even if his occupation is not of a scientific or technical nature. 

(4) One of the main aims of the advanced course of mathematics 
in upper secondary classes should be preparation for scientific or technical 
studies at higher level, the mathematical basis of which is steadily 
increasing. 

Place given to Mathematics 

(5) Mathematics, a required subject in the various classes of the 
lower cycle of secondary education, should have an adequate number of 
hours allocated to it. 


(6) In the upper cycle of the science sections, ample time should be 
allotted to the mathematics course. 


(7) It is desirable that pupils with special aptitudes for the study 
of science should be enabled to have more advanced instruction and to 
do additional, personal study. 

(8) In countries where in certain sections (arts sections, for example), 
mathematics is not a required subject, instruction in mathematics of a 
cultural rather than a technical kind should be offered, at least as an 
option. 

(9) The coefficient assigned for marks for mathematics should cor- 
respond to the importance attached to the subject. Where mathematics 
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is a required subject, and, especially in science sections, it should be 
considered as one of the main branches, especially for class promotion 
and the award of leaving certificates. 


Syllabuses 


(10) The mathematics syllabuses of a definite section of the secondary 
school should conform to the general aims of the teaching of this subject 
and the particular objectives of the section. 


(11) The syllabuses should be kept up to date and adapted to the 
progress of science and the needs of technique and modern life, by sacri- 
ficing outdated questions when necessary. Special consideration should 
be given to the fact that some countries, in order to raise the level of 
secondary school syllabuses, have introduced analytical geometry, infi- 
nitesimal calculus, statistics and probabilities, and that they accord an 
increasing importance to the study of functions and vectors as well as to 
applied mathematics. 

(12) The difficulty and the extent of the subject matter to be taught 
should be in relation to the mental age corresponding to each class, and 
to the pupils’ interests and needs. If it is desirable to give pupils who 
are mathematically gifted complementary training, care should be taken 
not to provoke discouragement among the less gifted pupils by imposing 
on them subject matter too complex for their intellectual ability. 

(13) It is desirable to draw up curricula so as to permit the teaching 
of mathematics on the basis of functional units which, while coordinating 
the various branches, bring out the general notions. 

(14) In this order of ideas, it is desirable to determine, by means 
of unprejudiced pedagogical experiments, to what extent the largely 
polyvalent structures of modern mathematics can serve to improve 
secondary education, 

(15) It is desirable that teachers should be given a certain amount 
of initiative to supplement, possibly, the basic mathematics programme 
by optional courses. 

* Methods 


(16) Directives on methods should take the form of advice and 
suggestions tending to bring teaching into line, both with the advance 
of the psychology of intelligence and the pedagogy of mathematics and 
with the nature and the use of mathematics, which is a theoretical science 
originating in reality and providing an efficient hold for action on it. 

(17) Every effort should be made to stimulate and encourage pupils 
in the learning of mathematics in an active way through personally par- 
ticipating as much as possible in the elaboration of the subject. 

(18) It is essential : 

(a) to awaken and maintain the pupils’ interest in both pure and 
applied mathematics ; 

(b) to pay attention to the pupils’ own way of thinking in mathe- 
matics ; 
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(c) to adapt teaching to the pupils’ individual capacities and intel- 
lectual growth, and gradually to differentiate it in accordance with their 
intended future activities. 

(19) It is essential : 

(a) to proceed, where possible, from the concrete to the abstract, 
especially in the lower classes, and whenever possible to make use of 
experimentation ; 

(b) to take into account that mathematical knowledge is engendered 
and grows through the interiorisation of concrete activity and the organ- 
ization of operational schemes ; 

(c) to take advantage of questions raised by concrete situations, 
not merely to show the practical value of mathematics, but especially to 
motivate theoretical developments. 


(20) It is important : 
(a) to lead the pupils to formulate ideas and discover mathematical 
relations and properties for themselves, rather than impose on them 


ready-made adult thinking ; 
(b) to ensure the assimilation of ideas and operational processes 


before beginning formal training ; 

(c) to make only assimilated operations into automatic skills. 

(21) It is essential : 

(a) to give pupils mathematical experience first, and then introduce 
them to deductive reasoning ; 


(b) to extend the deductive construction of mathematics gradually ; 
(c) to train pupils to raise problems, to search for and utilize data, 


and to evaluate results; 

(d) to give preference to the heuristic investigation of questions, 
rather than to the doctrinal teaching of theorems ; 

(e) to make pupils conscious of the structure of a hypothetical 
deductive theory in which, on the basis of postulates, the theorems are 
built up by demonstrations and new terms are introduced by definitions. 


(22) It is necessary : 

(a) to study the mistakes pupils make, and to see in them a means 
of getting to know how the pupils think mathematically ; 

(b) to train pupils to exercise personal control and self-correction ; 

(c) to give pupils a sense of approximation, order of magnitude, 
and reasonableness of results ; 

(d) to give preference to reflection and reasoning rather than to mere 
drilling, learning by heart, and memorisation ; 

(e) to set examination papers requiring more mathematical skill 
than mere cramming. 


(23) It is important : 

(a) to encourage personal ways of expression, even if they are 
approximative, and improve them gradually ; 

(b) to lead pupils towards precision and exactitude through their 
need to communicate effectively with other persons and to clarify their 
thoughts ; 
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.(c) to foster individual research and initiative as much as team work ; 

(d) to increase the number of pupils interested in mathematics 
and to assist in developing the aptitudes and knowledge by organizing 
clubs, lectures, competitions and other activities of an optional nature 
and by providing them with the books and periodicals appropriate 
for them. 

(24) It is essential : 

(a) to give emphasis to the intrinsic unity of mathematics, not to 
put its various branches into watertight compartments, and to bring 
the various methods of resolution of a given question together ; 

(b) to indicate the main stages in the historical growth of the mathe- 
matical ideas and theories being studied. 

(25) It is essential : 

(a) to maintain the coordination of mathematics with the sciences 
which make use of mathematics ; 

(b) to utilize the requirements of mathematical thought in order to 
increase the accuracy, the clarity and the conciseness of language ; 

(c) to keep the link intact between mathematics, on the one hand, 
and life and reality, on the other. 


Teaching Materials 


(26) The evolution of the methodology of mathematics calls for an 
adaptation of textbooks. Besides books on the initiation to mathematics 
which permit the progressive acquisition of abstract ideas, the pupil 
should be able to have access to books of revision where the subject matter 
acquired is resumed and organized on a higher level. Books of reference, 
supplementary material, popular handbooks, periodicals, etc., should be 
available in every class library. This documentation should be adapted 
to the aims of the different sections and, in each case, it should respect 
the proper ratio between the practical point of view, technical needs, 
theoretical developments and concern for culture. 

(27) As audio-visual aids, concrete mathematical models (taken 
from daily life, constructed by the pupils or the teachers, or manufactured 
by commercial firms), play a larger and larger part in teaching; it is 
desirable to take advantage of their use to enable the pupils to acquire 
mathematical abstractions actively. 


Teachers 


(28) In mathematics, perhaps more than in other subjects, the role 
of the teacher is of prime importance. The recruitment, training and 
further training of mathematics teachers should be the object of special 
attention and solicitude by the authorities responsible for the education 
of the young. 

(29) In principle, teachers entrusted with the teaching of mathe- 
matics in secondary shcools should have studied mathematics at university 
level. These studies should include not only theoretical mathematics 
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but also some applied mathematics, an outline of the history of mathe- 
matical thought, the methodology of mathematical science itself, and 
the study of elementary mathematics considered from a higher point 
of view. 

(30) Adequate pedagogical and psychological training should be 
regarded as a necessary complement of the teacher’s mathematical studies. 
It should give emphasis to the structural evolution of intelligence in 
relation to the elaboration of mathematical thought. It should include 
the relations of the concrete and the abstract in such a way as to give a 
proper place to the methodology of models in mathematics teaching. 
The prospective teacher should be trained to observe and experiment 
in the teaching of mathematics. Above all, he should be interested in 
adolescents and their aspirations and thus enabled to act as their leader 
and guide. 

(31) Serving mathematics teachers should be in a position to keep 
abreast of modern developments in the theoretical mathematical sciences, 
important present-day applications of mathematics, and recent advances 
in the teaching of the subject. Steps should be taken to facilitate teachers’ 
further training by lectures, vacation courses, seminars, workshops, 
practical courses, publications, etc. 

(32) Suggestions from specialist supervisors and educational advisers, 
and the example of the work of experienced teachers, are excellent means 
of raising the efliciency of teaching. 

(33) In modern society secondary mathematics teachers should enjoy 
the esteem and standing to which their scientific studies and their vocation 
entitle them. 

(34) In all countries it is essential that the teaching of mathematics 
should attract a sufficient number of teachers. The recruitment of 
qualified teachers conditions the scientific, technical, economic and social 
development of all nations, and is a basic part of the education and 
of youth. 

International Collaboration 


(35) The governments. should promote by all means at their disposal 
(publications, lectures, meetings, exhibitions, study tours, study periods 
abroad, etc.) the international exchange of ideas, works, research and the 
results obtained in the teaching of mathematics, so that the youth of 
the whole world may benefit as soon as possible from the experience and 
progress made by teachers in all countries. 


Mr. Servais (Belgium), Rapporteur, expressed his thanks to the 
Delegates and the Secretariat staff who had taken part in the general 
discussion and drafting of the Recommendation, and to the authors of 
the amendments which were coming up for discussion and vote. 

The CHaAtnMAN reminded Delegates that the Draft Recommendation 
would be voted on clause by clause, due account being taken of the 
amendments submitted in advance and the text of which had been distri- 
buted. One person would speak in support of each amendment, and one 
in opposition. Each Delegation was entitled to only one vote. 





Consideration (a): 


The Rapporteur spoke in opposition to the amendment submitted 
by the Salvador Delegation, proposing to redraft the Consideration as 
follows : ** Recognizing the didactic value of the teaching of mathematics 
and the important role that this science plays in the scientific, technical 
and economic development of our epoch.” 


(The amendment was rejected by 27 votes to none, with 1 abstention.) 


Mr. Caro (Italy) spoke in support of the amendment submitted by 
his country’s Delegation, proposing to add “ by the contributions of all 
civilizations ”’ after “* times ” 

The Rapporteur stated that he preferred the original wording. 


(The amendment was rejected by 18 votes to 3, with 2 abstentions.) 


Consideration (b): 


Mr. Amy (Salvador) spoke in support of the amendment submitted 
by his country’s Delegation, proposing to delete the Consideration, 


The Rapporteur proposed that the Consideration be maintained. 


(The amendment was rejected by 22 votes to 5, with no abstentions.) 


Consideralion (c): 


Mr. Goore (Netherlands) spoke in support of the amendment sub- 


mitted by his country’s Delegation, proposing the following re-wording 
after *‘ peoples ’’: “ higher technical and scientific expansion requires a 
raising of the general mathematical level ”’. 


The Rapporteur proposed that the original text be maintained. 


Mr. Goore (Netherlands) stated that his Delegation withdrew the 
amendment. 


Mr. Amy (Salvador) spoke in support of the amendment submitted 
by his country’s Delegation, proposing to reword the Consideration as 
.follows: *‘ Considering that to ensure the material progress and the 
‘prosperity of peoples, increase of mathematical knowledge should follow 
technical and scientific expansion.” 

The Rapporteur spoke in opposition to the amendment. 


oO” 


(The amendment was rejected by 27 votes to 1, with no abstentions.) 


Consideration (d): 


(The amendment jointly submitted bythe Delegations of Italy and 
Salvador fell as a result of the rejection of their amendments to Considera- 
tion fa).) 


Consideration (e): 


Mr. Cato (Italy) spoke in support of the amendment submitted 
by his country’s Delegation, proposing to replace “ is capable of a certain 
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amount of mathematical activity "’ by “is gifted with a certain aptitude 
for mathematics " 


Mr. Cuoukour (Afghanistan) spoke in opposition to the amendment. 


The Rapporteur stated that he preferred the original wording. 


(The amendment was rejected by 24 votes lo 2, with 3 abstentions.) 


Mr. LANGronp (United Kingdom) spoke in support of the amendment 
submitted by his country’s Delegation, proposing (a) to replace “ every 
human being” by “ most human beings’, and (b) to add “ and that 
there is no reason to believe that girls are less able to study mathematics 
than boys’ at the end of the Consideration. 


Mr. Bapawi (Egypt) spoke in opposition to the first part of the 
amendment, since a mere question of drafting appeared to be involved. 


Mr. Cuouxour (Afghanistan) spoke in opposition to the second part 
of the amendment. 
The Rapporteur stated that he was in favour of the amendment. 


(The amendment was adopled by 22 voles to 11, with 3 abstentions.) 


Clause 7: 


Mr. Bicuener (France) spoke in support of the amendment submitted 
by his country’s Delegation, proposing to add “ both vocational and 
general’ after “ During ” 

The RKarrorreur supported the amendment. 

(The amendment was adopted.) 


Mr. Cao (Italy) spoke in support of the amendment submitted by 
his country’s Delegation, proposing to replace “ These aims are the result 
of the procedure of logic in action (to reflect, analyse, abstract, schematize, 
reason deductively, generalize, apply and criticize), the rational qualities 
of thought and its expression (order, precision, clarity, conciseness), the 
spirit of observation, the spatial and quantitative conceptions, intuition 
and imagination on the abstract field, the development of attention and 
the power of concentration " by * These aims are the result of the speci- 
lically logical procedures of thought, such as abstraction, deductive 
reasoning, analysis, generalization, etc., or the intensive education of 
certain psychological powers such as attention, reection, observation, 
concentration, or the exactitude of spatial and quantitative conceptions, 
or the exercise of intuition and imagination in the abstract field and the 
rational qualities of thought and its expression (order, precision, clarity, 
concision, etec.), or. 

The Rarronreun and Mr. Piacer (Director of the 1.B.E.) opposed 
the text proposed by the Italian Delegation. 


Mr. Caco (Italy) stated that he would withdraw the amendment. 


Mr. Amy (Salvador) withdrew the amendment submitted by his 
country’s Delegation, in favour of the amendment submitted by the 
Italian Delegation. 
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The Raprorreur proposed the addition of the word “ etc. ”’ after 
each group of words in brackets in the original text. 


(The amendment submitted by the Italian Delegation and supported 
by the Salvador Delegation, was rejected by 26 votes to 4, with 6 abstentions.) 


Mr. van Dam (Netherlands) spoke in support of the amendment 
submitted by his country’s Delegation, proposing to delete “ the result 
of’’ in the English text. 


The Raprporreur seconded the amendment. 


(The amendment was adopted unanimously.) 


Clause 2: 


Mr. Amy (Salvador) spoke in support of the amendment submitted 
by his country’s Delegation, proposing to replace “* needed more and more 
for activities of a practical nature "’ by **, moreover, needed more and more 
in the preparation of pupils for vocational life through the practical 
applications of mathematical sciences’ 

The Raprorreur opposed the amendment. 


(The amendment was rejected by 30 votes to 3, with 1 abstention.) 


Mr. Pavate (Jndia) spoke in support of the amendment submitted 
by his country’s Delegation, proposing to insert “ equations" between 
“formulas "’ and ** functions ”’ 


The Raprrorreurn supported the proposal. 


(The amendment was adopted unanimously.) 


” 


Clause 3: 


(Adopted without discussion; see discussion on Clause 4.) 


Clause 4: 


Mr. Parzak (Austria) spoke in support of the amendment submitted 
by his country’s Delegation, proposing to add to the end of the Clause : 
“It is desirable that the teaching of mathematics, in close collaboration 
with the teaching of other subjects, lead the pupils to an understanding 
of the role played by mathematics in the scientific and philosophical 
conceptions of the modern world.” 

The Raprorreur spoke in support of the amendment, though with 
reservations concerning the French text, and proposing that the amend- 
ment should be placed at the end of Clause 3. 

Mr. Parzak (Austria) supported that proposal. 

(The amendment, to be transferred to Clause 3, was adopted unanimously, 
subject to revision of the wording, and Clause 4 was adopted without modi- 
fication.) 
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Clause 4: 
Mr. Witson (Uniled Kingdom) spoke in support of the amendment 
submitted by his country’s Delegation, proposing to delete the Clause. 
The Raprortreur was in favour of maintaining the Clause. 


(The amendment was rejected by 30 votes to 7, with 2 abstentions.) 


Mr. Witwis (Liberia) spoke in support of the amendment submitted 
by his country’s Delegation, proposing to replace “‘ an adequate number 
of hours”’ by “a minimum of six hours per week ”’. 

The Rarrorreur said that in his opinion the Recommendation should 
not include too detailed provisions for implementation. 

(The amendment was rejected by 37 votes to 2, with no abstentions.) 

The Rapporteur pointed out a difference between the French and 
the English text. The latter used the word “ adequate "’, and he proposed 
that the same word should be used in the French text. 


(The proposai was adopted.) 


Clause 6: 
Mr. Witson (United Kingdom) spoke in support of the amendment 
submitted by his country’s Delegation, proposing to delete the Clause. 
The Raprorreur was in favour of maintaining the Clause. 


(The amendment was rejected by 27 votes to 10, with I abstention.) 


Mr. Cao (/laly) spoke in support of the amendment submitted by 
his country’s Delegation, proposing to replace “ ample” by “ sufficient ”’, 
and to add “in relation to other science courses "’ at the end of the Clause. 

The Raprornreurn opposed the amendment. 

(The amendment was rejected by 21 voles to 8, with I abstention.) 


Clause 7: 


(Adopted without discussion.) 


Clause &: 


Mr. Cao (Italy) spoke in support of the amendment submitted by 
his country’s Delegation, proposing to delete “ (art sections, for example) ”’, 
and to replace all the words after “ subject ’’ by “ an obligatory course 
in mathematics should be instituted in such sections as a means of indis- 
pensable culture, to the fullest extent compatible with the nature of such 
sections.” 

The amendment was discussed by the Rarrorreur, Mr. Caco (Italy), 
and Mr. Pura Apam (Spain). 

(The amendment was rejected by 21 votes to 13, with 2 abstentions.) 
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Mr. Bicuener (France) spoke in support of the amendment submitted 
by his country’s Delegation, proposing to add “ purely’ before 
* technical ”’. 

The Raprorreur supported the amendment. 


(The amendment was adopted unanimously.) 


Mr. Amy (Salvador) withdraw the amendment submitted by his 
country’s Delegation. 


Clause 9: 


Mr. Cato (/taly) spoke in support of the amendment submitted by 
his Delegation, proposing to replace ‘* The coefficient assigned for marks 
for mathematics "’ by “* However expressed, the weight given to mathe- 
matics in the total assessment of each pupil ”’. 

The Raprorreur spoke of the difliculties met with in drafting the 
Clause. 


(The amendment was adopted unanimously.) 


Mr. Lancrorp (United Kingdom) spoke in support of the amend- 
ment submitted by his country’s Delegation, proposing to replace the 
second sentence of the Clause by “‘ Where mathematics is a required 
subject for internal promotion, or as a condition of obtaining a leaving 
certificate, it should rank as a major subject in its own right, especially 


where it forms a component item in a unified department of science and 
mathematics.” 


(The amendment was rejected by 20 votes to 10, with 2 abstentions.) 


Clause 11: 


Mr. LanGrorp (United Kingdom) spoke in support of the amendment 
submitted by his country’s Delegation, proposing to replace the first 
sentence of the Clause by “ The syllabuses should be revised constantly 
and out-of-date material should be discarded ”’. 


(The amendment was rejected by 28 votes to 6, with 3 abstentions.) 


Mr. vaAN Dam (Netherlands) spoke in support of the amendment 
submitted by his country’s Delegation, proposing to delete ‘ when 
necessary "’. 

(The amendment was adopted without discussion.) 


Mr. Amy (Salvador) withdrew the amendment submitted by his 
country’s Delegation, proposing that “ outdated questions” be either 
deleted or enumerated, 


Mr. van Dam (Netherlands) withdrew the amendment submitted by 
his country’s Delegation, proposing to replace “ statistics and probabi- 
lities ’’ by “ probabilities and statistics "’. 
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Mr. Amy (Salvador) spoke in support of the amendment submitted 
by his country’s Delegation, affecting the French text only. 


(This amendment was adopted without discussion.) 


Clause 12: 


Mr. Amy (Salvador) spoke in support of the amendment submitted 
by his country’s Delegation, proposing to replace *‘ mental age correspond- 
ing to”’ by “ average mental age of 


Mr. Piacer (1.B.E.) suggested an alternative wording for the amend- 
ment: ‘‘ mental age corresponding to each class ”’. 


(The suggestion was adopted.) 


Clauses 13 and 14: 


(Adopted without discussion.) 


Clause 15: 


Mr. Cato (Italy) spoke in support of the amendment submitted by 
his country’s Delegation, proposing to replace all the words following 
* initiative to”’’ by “ add optional matter to the basic syllabuses ; such 
matter might be indicated in the basic syllabuses ’’. 

The Raprporrevur proposed that the original text be maintained. 


(The amendment was rejected by 29 votes to 6, with 2 abstentions.) 


Clause 16: 


Mr. LaANGrorp (United Kingdom) spoke in support of the amendment 
submitted by his country’s Delegation, proposing to replace “ Directives 
on methods ” by “ where official instructions on methods are given, they ”’ 

The Rarprorreur supported the amendment, provided the word 
* oflicial ’ was deleted from it. 


(The amendment thus modified was adopted.) 


Mr. Amy (Salvador) spoke in support of the amendment submitted 
by his country’s Delegation, proposing to replace all the words after 
“line”’ by “ with the advance of psychology and the teaching of mathe- 
mathics and with the nature and use of mathematics, a science of ideal 
objects and relations ”’. 

The Raprorteur proposed that the original text be maintained. 

Mr. Piacer (1.B.E.) considered that the wording of the amendment 
might give rise to doctrinal controversy, and he therefore preferred the 
original text. 


Mr. Amy (Salvador) withdrew the amendment. 
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Mr. van Dam (Netherlands) spoke in support of the amendment 
submitted by his country’s Delegation, proposing to add * connection 
with” before “ reality ” 

(The amendment was adopted without discussion.) 


Clause 17: 


(Adopted without discussion.) 


Clauses 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24 and 25: 


Mr. Amy (Salvador) spoke in support of the amendment submitted 
by his country’s Delegation, proposing to delete “It is essential”, 
“ It is important "’, and “ It is necessary "’ from Clauses 18 to 25 inclusive, 
and to replace these Clauses by one Clause comprising enumeration of 
the methodological indications, in order of importance. 


(The amendment was rejected by 34 votes to 5, with 1 abstention.) 


Clause 18: 


(Adopted without further discussion.) 


Clause 19: 


Mr. Bicuenet (France) spoke in support of the amendment submitted 
by his country’s Delegation, proposing to add “ real, figurative, or ima- 
gined, in order to suggest definition or demonstration ;"’ before the word 
* experimentation "’ in paragraph (a). 

(The amendment was adopted without discussion.) 


Clause 20: 


(Adopted without further discussion.) 


Clause 21: 

Mr. Bicguener (France) spoke in support of the amendment submitted 
by his country’s Delegation, proposing to replace * mathematical expe- 
rience’ in paragraph (a) by “ experience of mathematical objects and 
relations ”’ 


Mr. Piacer (1.B.E.) endorsed the amendment, provided “ objects 
was replaced by “ entities ’’. 

(The amendment thus modified was adopted.) 

Mr. Bicuenert (France) spoke in support of the amendment submitted 
by his country’s Delegation, proposing to add “ it will be expedient to 
arrange for periods of practical work in mathematics” at the end of 
paragraph (a). 

(The amendment was rejected by 3! votes to 1, with 3 abstentions.) 
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Mr. Bapawi (Egypt) spoke in support of the amendment submitted 
by his country’s Delegation, proposing to add “in the upper classes of 
secondary schools to include the methodology of mathematical and expe- 
rimental sciences, so as to initiate pupils to the logical structure of mathe- 
matical thought " at the end of paragraph (b). 

(The amendment was rejected by 24 votes to 6, with 4 abstentions.) 

Mr. Crosse (/reland) spoke in support of the amendment submitted 
jointly by the Irish and United Kingdom Delegations, proposing to add 
“leading them finally to the adherence to a rigid and formal logical 
sequence "’ at the end of paragraph (e). 

The Raprorreur proposed the wording “ leading them to a deductive 
logical treatment ”’. 

(The amendment thus modified was adopted by 30 votes to 2, with 
7 abstentions.) 


Clause 22: 


Mr. Lancrornp (United Kingdom) spoke in support of the amendment 
submitted by his country’s Delegation, proposing to replace paragraph (b) 
by “ to allow pupils to correct their own work, thus strengthening their 
powers of self-criticism and of personal honesty ”’. 


The Rarrorreur spoke in opposition to the amendment. 
(The amendment was rejected by 30 votes to 6, with 2 abstentions.) 


The Rapporteur said he agreed to the amendment submitted by 
the French Delegation, proposing in paragraph (d) to add “ and’ before 
‘learning "’, and to replace “and memorization’ by “ and to limit the 
role of memory to fundamental results ’’. 


(The amendment was adopted without opposition.) 


Clauses 23, 24 and 25: 


(Adopted without discussion.) 


Clauses 26-27 and 28-35: 

Mr. Amy (Salvador) spoke in support of the amendment submitted 
by his country’s Delegation, proposing to reverse the order of the chapters 
* Teaching Materials ’’ and “ Teachers’ 

The Raprorreur spoke in opposition to the amendment. 

(The amendment was rejected by 27 votes to 1, with 8 abstentions.) 


Clauses 26 and 27: 


(Adopted without further discussion.) 


Clause 28: 


Mr. Goorre (Netherlands) spoke in support of the amendment sub- 
mitted by his country’s Delegation, proposing to replace “‘ perhaps more 
than” by ; 


as*’. 
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The Rapporteur spoke in opposition to the amendment. 


Mr. Goore (Netherlands) withdrew the amendment. 


(Clause 28 was adopted.) 


Clause 29: 


Mr. LanGronp (United Kingdom) spoke in support of the amendment 
submitted by his country’s Delegation, proposing to replace “ university 
level’ by “a level considerably beyond that to which they will be 
required to teach”. 

The Rapporteur supported the amendment, and further proposed 
to delete “In principle ”’. 

(The amendment thus modified was adopled without opposition.) 


Clause 30: 


Mr. Caro (Italy) spoke in support of the amendment submitted by 
his country’s Delegation, proposing at the end of the first sentence to 
add “and should be based on clear and mature understanding of the 
objectives and principles of humanistic education and on a clear concep- 
tion of the aims and peculiarities of the various categories of secondary 
school to which he may be assigned "’. 

The Rapporteur stated that he agreed in principle with the Italian 
amendment, but suggested a simpler wording for it. 


Mr. Pura Apam (Spain) suggested that the amendment, up to and 


, 


including the words ** humanistic education "’, should be inserted. 


(The amendment thus modified and subject to drafling changes, was 
adopted without opposition.) 


Clause No. 30a): 


Mr. LanGrorp (United Kingdom) spoke in support of the amendment 
submitted by his country’s Delegation, proposing to add the following 
new Clause after Clause 30: “ Care should be taken to ensure that all 
pupils in the earlier years and the less able pupils in the later years are 
taught by the best possible teachers " 

The Rarrorreurn supported the amendment, provided that in the 
French text “ les meilleurs maitres "’ was replaced by “ de bons maitres' 

(The amendment thus modified was adopted without opposition.) 


Clauses 31, 32 and 33: 


(Adopted without further discussion.) 


Clause 34: 


Mr. Lancronp (United Kingdom) spoke in support of the amendment 
submitted by his country’s Delegation, proposing to replace the entire 
Clause by “ The adequate teaching of mathematics being an essential 





part of education in all countries, the teaching profession must attract 
sufficient qualified teachers in this subject. ‘This is of special importance 
since an adequate supply of mathematics teachers governs the scientific, 
technical, economic and social development of all nations.” 

The Rapporreun supported the amendment. 


(The amendment was adopted without opposition.) 


Clause 35: 

Mr. Amy (Salvador) spoke in support of the amendment submitted 
by his country’s Delegation, proposing to add “ Unesco in collaboration 
with ’”’ at the beginning of the Clause. 

The Raprporreur proposed to reword the beginning of the Clause 
as follows: ‘ Governments and international cultural or educational 
bodies such as Unesco, the International Bureau of Education, the Inter- 
national Commission on the Teaching of Mathematics, and the Inter- 
national Commission for the Study and Improvement of the Teaching 
of Mathematics should...” 


Mr. Akrawi (Unesco), on behalf of his organization, supported the 
proposal. 

(The amendment thus modified was adopted.) 

The CuatnMan then put to the vote the whole of Recommendation 
No. 43 to the Ministries of Education concerning the Teaching of Mathe- 
matic in Secondary Schools. 

(Recommendation No. 43 concerning the Teaching of Mathematics in 
Secondary Schools was adopted unanimously.) 


Report FROM BELGIUM 


Mr. Couton (Belgium) replied to questions from Mr. Bapawt (Egypt), 
and Mr. Rosse..6 (1.B.E.). 

Belgium had recently established university education in the Belgian 
Congo. A small university had been opened in Leopoldville two years 
ago, and seven or eight months ago the State had set up a university in 
Elisabethville. As from the academic year 1956-1957 there would be a 
law faculty in each of those two universities. 

The retiring age for secondary inspectors had recently been lowered 
from 62 to 60, in order to make it the same as that of primary inspectors. 
The question was still open, however, and the possibility of raising the 
age to 65 was now under consideration. 


Report FROM Morocco 


Mr. Appe.acit (Morocco) replied to questions from Mr. Bur PHuonG 
Cut (Vietnam), Mr. Bavawi (Egypt), and Mr. Rosas ( Venezuela). 

There had been a rush to the schools, and one of the country’s main 
current problems was that of recruiting and training teachers. Intensive 
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training courses for primary teachers had been organized, and as a tran- 
sitional measure the government had appointed foreign teachers for the 
secondary schools. 

The principal concern of the authorities was to make education 
truly Arabic, and in that connection considerable difliculty had arisen. 
They were endeavouring to make Arabic the language of instruction, 
while at the same time maintaining an important place for French. There 
had been a large-scale movement in favour of fundamental education, 
in which the whole country had taken part. In every community, asso- 
ciations had been formed to assist the literacy campaign. 

The authorities were re-examining the education system with a view 
to integrating many types of schools into a single system. 


CLose OF CONFERENCE 


Mr. ENGLEMAN (United Slates) on behalf of the United States Delega- 
tion thanked all the persons who had organized and guided the Conference 
in such masterly fashion. He thanked in particular the Chairman and 
Vice-Chairmen of the Conference, through whose endeavours the work 
had been completed within the specified period, the representatives of the 
International Bureau of Education and of Unesco, and the interpreters 
and Secretariat staff, whose work had enabled the Delegates to conduct 
their deliberations smoothly and without a hitch. He felt that the Confer- 
ence’s work would develop in even better conditions were the Conference 
to last longer. It would be a good thing, for example, if Delegates could 
have at least twenty-four hours in which to acquaint themselves in advance 
with the texts of the Draft Recommendations to be discussed and voted on. 
Educational problems would be assuming ever-increasing importance in 
the years to come. He accordingly proposed that the Unesco-!.B.E. 
Joint Committee should examine the possibility of prolonging the Con- 
ference to fifteen days. 


Mr. Couton (Belgium) also considered that the time set aside for the 
Conference's work should be prolonged. He wished, moreover, to stress 
a very happy aspect of the Conference’s discussions, namely, that they 
seemed inspired to an ever-growing extent by the real spirit of peace 
and a desire to serve youth. He supported the invitation Mrs. Doubrovina, 
the U.S.S.R. Delegate, had extended to all countries to enter into peaceful 
international competition to offer all young people ever-greater educa- 
tional possibilities. The successful outcome of the Conference's work 
was due to ils sponsors and to the splendid peaceful surroundings in 
which Delegates were privileged to meet each year. Mr. Coulon expressed 
the wish that the International Exhibition of Public Education, a living 
panorama of world teaching, would remain in its present location and be 
supplemented from year to year. 

Lastly, he wanted to raise a question that had already been referred 
to on various occasions and which now seemed ripe for thorough discus- 
sion, namely, the attitude of international organizations concerned with 
education towards technical education. In that connection, he read the 
following declaration : 
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* The Belgian Delegation, 

“ Considering the important role of technical education in the world 
today, 

“ Considering that technical education is steadily developing from a 
professional apprenticeship to a method of education and culture as 
important as the traditional teaching methods, 


“ Considering that it is therefore becoming more closely related to 
public education and falls under the same administration, 


“ Considering that as a result of this evolution in all countries, the 
International Conference on Public Education, Unesco and the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education are in fact called upon to consider technical 
and vocational education, when studying questions of pedagogy and 
administration, 

“ Considering that, while it is appropriate for the International 
Labour Office to consider certain aspects of technical education, it is also 
desirable that its pedagogical needs should be studied jointly with those 
of other types of education, 


* Requests 

“That in future the International Conference on Public Education 
should be authorized to consider without restriction all aspects of 
education, 

“That the agenda for future Conferences should include questions 
relating to pedagogy and the organization of technical and vocational 
education.” 


Mr. Cao (/laly) recalled that, after his friend and colleague Mr. Piaget, 
and Mr. Rossellé, he was the participant of longest standing at the Con- 
ference. He was devoted to the International Bureau of Education and 
the work it did, together with Unesco, so wisely and successfully. He 
expressed satisfaction with the smooth conduct of the work of the Con- 
ference, the warm welcome received from the Genevese authorities, the 
smiling good-nature of Professor Piaget, and the Chairman’s keen presence 
of mind, He thanked all those who had contributed to the success of the 
Conference, in particular the Chairman, for his ability, wisdom and courtesy, 
and Mr. Rossellé and the Secretariat, whose task had been considerable. 
He thought that it would be necessary the following year to extend the 
Conference for several days because of the steady increase in the number 
of participants. He hoped to meet again in 1957 all the colleagues and 
friends who had been present this year. He stressed the advantage of 
not replacing the staff of Delegations each year, for ensuring continuity 
in the work of the Conference. He hoped that the Conference would be 
held in the Palais Wilson as in the past, and that a well established tradi- 
tion would thus be maintained. He expressed the best wishes of his 
Delegation to the Genevese authorities, the members of the Secretariat 
and all his colleagues. 

Mr. Brececki (Poland) noted that, despite differing economic and 
political structures, there was increasing understanding among the parti- 
cipants in the Conference. He emphasized that the XIXth Conference 
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had been marked by the participation of countries which had only recently 
achieved independence. The Polish people, which for centuries had so 
frequently had to fight for independence and freedom, had been parti- 
cularly happy to welcome the representatives of Tunisia and Morocco. 
Every effort should be made to make the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion a completely universal organization, and to invite all the countries, 
including the Chinese Peoples’ Republic, which were not yet members 
of it. On behalf of his Delegation, and in evidence of his efforts to extend 
cooperation between all peoples, he would make his closing remarks in 
French, a language which he was now learning and which was consecrated 
by a long-standing friendship between France and Poland. [Educators 
had an important part to play in the establishment and maintenance of 
peace and mutual esteem among the nations ; it was above all the peaceful 
nature of the Conference’s discussions which made his Delegation wish 
to offer special thanks to the Directors of the International Bureau of 
Education and Unesco, all members of the Conference Secretariat, Pro- 
fessor Piaget, and the Conference Chairman Mr. Alfred Borel. 


Mr. Tena Articas (Spain) wished to express his Delegation’s gra- 
titude to the Conference Chairman and Vice-Chairmen. Earlier con- 
ferences had brought together much fewer countries and yet had 
experienced more difficulty in ending their work within the required time. 
This progress was due to the tact and wisdom of the Chairman and to 
the careful preparatory work of Unesco and the International Bureau of 
Education. Professor Piaget and Mr. Rossellé, as also Mr. Akrawi, had 
carried out a difficult but undeniably productive task. Mr. Tena Artigas 
requested Mr. Alfred Borel, in his dual capacity as Chairman of the Con- 
ference and Delegate of Switzerland, to be good enough to transmit to 
the Swiss government and the Genevese authorities his Delegation’s 
thanks for the warm welcome it had received during the Conference and 
as a result of which the discussions had taken place in a superb setting and 
an atmosphere of peace and tranquillity. It was surely symbolic that in 
;eneva education had been given one of the most charming locations in 
the town. Whereas other countries would have used the Palais Wilson 
for less elevated, materialistic purposes, Switzerland had placed it at the 
disposal of the world’s educationalists. 

He congratulated all the persons who had contributed to the success 
of the Conference, and offered his best wishes to all Delegates. 


Mr. Sawaya (Lebanon), speaking as an educationalist with a special 
interest in the culture of the Near East, considered that the Conference 
had proved very productive. Its discussions and Recommendations were 
important, but the spirit of international understanding which had marked 
the deliberations was an even surer means to peace and understanding 
among the nations. A person was to be preferred to text, goodwill to 
regulations, and the most precious thing Mr. Sawaya was taking back 
to his country was the memory of the persons of goodwill who had taken 
part in the Conference’s work. On behalf of all Delegations he therefore 
wished to pay tribute to the Chairman and Vice-Chairmen, for their 
splendid and enlightened conduct of the debates, to the two Rapporteurs, 
to the Director-General and representatives of Unesco, and to the Director 











and staff of the International Bureau of Education for the effort they had 
made to make the Conference a success. He thanked the Swiss Authorities 
for the warm welcome Delegates had received. 


Mrs. JOsond (Hungary) wished to associate herself with all the thanks 
and congratulations expressed by previous speakers. She was taking 
part in the International Conference on Public Education for the third 
time. Hungarian teachers were acquainted with the Recommendations 
of the Conference which were making an effective contribution to educa- 
tion and international understanding. ‘The present Conference was even 
more productive than its predecessors and the advance was due, she 
believed, to the excellently prepared reports and the increase in the 
number of Delegations. 

She thanked the Chairman and wished all Delegates every success 
in their work for the development of education and of mutual understanding 
among all the teachers of the world. 


Mrs. Dounnovina (U.S.S.R.), speaking on behalf of the U.S.S.R., 
Byelorussian and Ukrainian Delegations, praised the notably universal 
and representative nature of the International Bureau of !:ducation. 
The participation of Delegations from countries recently admitied was a 
mark of the profound changes that had been taking place during the past 
few years. It was to be hoped that this universal and representative 
character would be strengthened further, and that the new China and 
other countries as well would be able to participate in the next Conference. 
She welcomed the cordial and progressively unanimous spirit that had 
impregnated the whole work of the Conference. She agreed with the 
Belgian Delegate on the urgent need to tackle the major problem of 
technical education without delay. The object of the Conference was 
expanded international contacts with a view to making educationalists’ 
feeling and thought serve all children in the world. By accepting the 
task of shaping the future, the Conference was serving the interests of 
humanity as a whole. She expressed her thanks to Professor Piaget, the 
animating spirit of the International Bureau of Education, Mr. Rosselld, 
his right-hand man, Mr. Alfred Borel, Chairman of the Conference, and 
the Swiss and Genevese authorities who had enabled the work to be 
accomplished in the true “* Geneva spirit ’’. 


Mr. Ducuene (France) associated himself with the thanks expressed 
by other Delegates to the Director of the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion and the Chairman of the Conference, and expressed his gratitude 
to all Delegates for the cooperative spirit in which they had approached 
the discussions, and to the Polish Delegate for his moving remarks in 
French. 


Mr. Brint (/loly See) said that for several years the Holy See had 
followed the Conference’s work with interest. Referring to the question 
of inspection, he recalled that, while the State had the right to impose 
certain rules, it was its duty to respect freedom in education, especially 
the freedom of parents regarding their children’s education ; the Church 
had always supported those principles. Turning to the teaching of 
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mathematics, he congratulated the Delegates on the high level of the 
discussion. Man had always needed the science of numbers; the study 
of mathematics was a form not only of intellectual but also of moral 
training, taught probity and honesty, qualities which could bring peoples 
nearer together and was a factor in closer international understanding. 


Mr. Rentuinc (United Nations) expressed the interest of United 
Nations in the work of the Conference. He noted the Conference's 
practical approach to the problems considered, its attempt to find the 
most living and appropriate ways of meeting children’s educational needs, 
both immediate and future. Education forms both the individual and 
the society in which he lives, and one implication of this is that every 
endeavour should be made to arouse and develop children’s interest in 
the community as a whole. The evolution of the aims and extent of 
social work called for a new conception of education and a new orientation 
at all educational levels, and perhaps also for the institution of courses 
in social education and schools of a new type. The need to train more 
social workers and social technicians had been stressed by many United 
Nations agencies, and in the course of its work on curriculum development 
the Conference would do well do consider that need. 


Mrs. Burrie (International Labour Organization) expressed her 
organization’s thanks to all those who had contributed to the success of 
the Conference. She particularly wished to congratulate the Conference 
on the two very useful Recommendations it had adopted. She was glad 
to see that in the Recommendation on School Inspection men and women 
had been mentioned on an equal footing. She hoped that women inspec- 
tors would not be confined to infant schools, etc., but would also be able 
to work on an equal footing with men, at other levels of education. She 
was also glad that the Conference had adopted a Recommendation on the 
Teaching of Mathematics, a subject which -was becoming increasingly 
necessary as a result of intensive industrialization and the development 
of automation. 


Mr. Akrawi (Unesco) said that he had attended the International 
Conferences on Public Education since 1949, and that the current Confer- 
ence had been more representative than ever, having Delegates from 
seventy-four States, nine of them new ones. The work had progressed 
smoothly, rapidly and interestingly. The procedure followed, of sup- 
pressing the presentation of reports on education and passing directly 
to the discussion of them, had been satisfactory ; Delegates had been 
asked many more questions than in previous years. The Conference, 
moreover, had unanimously adopted two interesting Recommendations 
which would undoubtedly contribute to the progress of education. The 
Conference had given Delegates an opportunity to make a comparative 
survey of educational advance, and to realise that the different countries 
with their different conditions had different needs, and that such advance 
must be adapted to particular circumstances. In that way mutual 
respect, tolerance, and a common care for the future of humanity were 
built up. The world of tomorrow had need of educationalists able to 
think in terms of the world as a whole. In conclusion Mr. Akrawi said 
he was happy that the Chairman of the Conference, for the first time, 
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had been a representative of Switzerland, a small country geographically, 
but a great one from the point of view of its contribution to education. 
He thanked the Chairman for the admirable results that had been achieved 
in so short a time. 


Mr. Piacer (1.B.E.) thanked Delegates for the admirable spirit of 
cooperation they had shown. The XIXth International Conference on 
Public Education had been held in an atmosphere of great cordiality and 
its work had been of great interest. He associated himself with the 
wish, expressed earlier, that as many of the same Delegates as possible 
would return in coming years, in order to ensure continuity and mutual 
understanding in the work of the Conference. The changed procedure 
for the consideration of reports on education had given satisfactory results. 
He hoped that the two Recommendations to the Ministries of Education 
would bear fruit, and that Delegates would play an active part in making 
them known to education authorities and teachers. Mr. Piaget went 
on to thank the Chairman for the energy, lucidity and skill he had shown 
throughout the Conference, the Vice-Chairmen, the Rapporteurs Mr. 
Engleman and Mr. Servais, the Director-General of Unesco, Mr. Evans, 
who had been present in person, his colleagues Mr. Akrawi and Mr. Legrand, 
who had played an invaluable part in the Conference, the interpreters, 
and the two Secretariats for their exhausting work. He noted the vigour 
of the Conference and the two organizations which jointly convened it : 
Unesco and the International Bureau of Education. He hoped the 
number of members would have increased by the time of the XXth Inter- 
national Conference on Public Education, and looked forward to seeing 
the Delegates again on that occasion. 


The Cuainman thanked Delegates warmly for the way they had 
facilitated the work of the officers of the Conference. At the opening he 
had been a little perturbed at the thought of having to preside over discus- 
sions which were both international and technical. He had been reassured, 
however, by the spirit of cooperation which all had shown. He thanked 
the Vice-Chairmen for their valuable assistance. He had very much 
appreciated the interest shown in the work of the Conference by Mr. Evans, 
Director-General of Unesco, and by his colleagues, Mr. Akrawi in parti- 
cular. On behalf of all participants, he thanked those who had been 
responsible not only for organizing the Conference but for the thousand 
and one tasks essential to its smooth functioning. He wished to make 
particular mention of Mr. Piaget, Director of the International Bureau of 
Education, who gave such an impression of smiling benevolence and constant 
serenity that one was sure of sailing in calm waters with him. Mr. Piaget 
was ably assisted by Mr. Rossell6, whom one might call the good spirit 
of the Conference ; no detail escaped his conscientious eye, he hastened 
to give every assistance, and with diplomatic skill overcame every difliculty 
without delay. He would not wish to overlook the members of the 
Secretariat, who performed a complex and thankless task with speed and 
devotion, nor the interpreters who had never lost the thread of the discus- 
sion, even at its most diflicult moments. Delegates might well feel 
satisfied with the two Recommendations to the Ministries of Education 
which they had adopted ; the achievement was due in great part to the 
two Rapporteurs, Mr. Engleman and Mr. Servais, who had prepared the 
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ground and guided discussion in the Drafting Committees. It only 
remained for him to express the hope that the spirit which had inspired 
those Recommendations would remain alive and be continued by those 
who had to implement them. The national reports presented to the 
Conference showed that contrary to some assertions education was pro- 
gressing ; the aim of the Recommendations was to aid and guide that 
progress. <A healthy rivalry could and should develop from the discus- 
sions, particularly regarding the teaching of mathematics. It was to be 
hoped that such discussions would encourage more people to become 
teachers of mathematics, which the great poet and thinker Paul Valery 
had described as the most thrilling of adventures and the most 
precious of conquests. In conclusion he addressed an affectionate and 
appreciative message to all men and women teachers and inspectors 
throughout the world, without whose devotion the Recommendations of 
the International Conference would remain a dead letter. It was they 
who were leading the van in the engrossing daily work of education which 
called for the utmost versability. In the last resort, it depended on them 
whether schools would continue to play their part of being true makers 
of men—as Alexandre Vinet, the French-Swiss writer, had expressed it 
a century ago—and to pay tribute to the dignity of human nature. It 
was in that spirit and hope that he declared the XIXth International 
Conference on Public Education closed. 


(The meeting rose at 1.45 p.m.) 









TEXTS OF REPORTS 


General Report on 
SCHOOL INSPECTION 


Presented by Mr. F. E. ENGLEMAN, Rapporteur 


INTRODUCTION 


After having been studied for the first time by the International 
Conference on Public Education in 1937, the question of school inspection 
is again on the Conference agenda for its present session. 

This means that we shall be asked to vote on Recommendation No. 42, 
addressed to the Ministries of Education, on the basis of a draft recom- 
mendation to be drawn up by a drafting committee. In order that the 
draft may reflect the opinion of the Conference, general discussion will 
make it possible to discover the main points which the Recommendation 
should cover. With a view to raising that general discussion to the inter- 
national level, and preventing us from constantly coming back to purely 
national viewpoints, the published results of an inquiry carried out by 
the International Bureau of Education have been placed at our disposal. 

It would be impossible to find any judgments on values in that 
publication, or any suggestions as to what inspection should be. It is 
the role of the Conference to find norms. Further details as to this pro- 
cedure will be found on pages 2, 3 and 4 of the detailed Agenda which 
you have received (document Unesco-1.B.E./375). 

Having been asked, as rapporteur, to introduce the general discussion, 
allow me to invite you to discuss mainly those points which are of out- 
standing importance, such as the nature and conception of inspection, 
systems of inspection, general and specialist inspection, inspectors’ duties 
and methods, and, finally, inspectors’ training, appointment and status. 


NATURE AND CONCEPTION OF INSPECTION 


Examination of the results of the inquiry carried out by the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education shows that, while the designation may vary, 
the principle at least of the inspection of primary and secondary education 
is now no longer contested. It is recognised that inspection is an indis- 
pensable means whereby the authorities ensure the execution of an ap- 
proved and accepted programme and the close contact with teachers 
rendered necessary in part by the constant need to adapt education to a 
world in increasingly rapid evolution, 

Is there any considerable agreement among the delegates of this 
Conference with the statement of Dr. Luther Evans when, at the opening 
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of this Conference, he said, “ It is the function of supervision to help 
bring out the best that is in teachers, to assist and guide them in their 
professional growth, to encourage their creative abilities, to help up their 
morale, to stimulate their co-operative activities so that they and their 
colleagues can work as a team in their particular schools. It is the function 
of supervision to help bring out better ways of running a school, to introduce 
better methods of teaching, to encourage the teachers to keep on trying 
new ways and to adventure in the field of teaching and to handle children 
in such a way as to ensure their healthy, psychological and emotional 
growth. It is the function of supervision to bring the teachers and the 
parents together, to take the school to the parents and to bring the parents 
to the school so that the two can co-operate in the better education of the 
children. 

Many of you are perhaps familiar with the old picture of the school 
inspector. Ile was a man of importance, often conscious of his authority, 
who visited the schools as a superior being to enforce the rules and regula- 
tions, to make sure that the programme of studies prescribed by the central 
authorities was well applied, to tell the teachers the best methods that they 
should use, to assure himself that the school was properly administered 
and that the school’s appearance was neat and bright. On their part the 
principal and the teachers, somewhat afraid of the inspector, were in a 
state of tension during his visits. If they knew about his impending call 
they would see to it that the school did look bright and neat, that the 
maps and charts and all the paraphernalia of instruction were all well 
exhibited, that the registers were in good order, that the study plan 
books were all there. Sometimes even a lesson previously taught was 
repeated in order to impress the inspector about how bright the children 
were and how well the lesson had sunk in. Under the circumstances, the 
inspector suspecting something of the sort, had to use his wits in order to 
find out the true situation. A barrier separated him from the teachers and 
when he finally went away to write his report to the higher authorities, 
there was a sigh of relief in the school.” 

One is confronted with conceptions of inspection which are different, 
but which nevertheless all derive from three main viewpoints. 

The first of these three viewpoints, the one which appears to have 
informed the initial idea of inspection, is that the inspector is responsible 
on behalf of the education authorities for the control of school activities 
and the application of regulations. 

It has appeared more and more necessary, however, not to restrict 
the inspector's functions to a role belonging more to the field of school 
administration than to that of education proper. The second viewpoint 
in regard to inspection has thus arisen, and has led to an increasingly 
important movement of opinion which regards the inspector as being 
mainly counsellor and guide for teachers. 

The third viewpoint has arisen as a result of the quantitative and 
qualitative development of education. This development has confronted 
the authorities with a considerable number of increasingly complex pro- 
blems, and has made it essential to establish the closest possible contact 
between local circumstances and the bodies responsible for solving these 
problems. ‘The inspector has in consequence been asked to act, not merely 
as intermediary, but also as promoter of educational advance. 
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SYSTEMS OF INSPECTION 


The structure of inspection is naturally linked with the administrative 
system of each country, and it is therefore no cause for surprise that systems 
of inspection are as varied as systems of school administration. It should, 
however, be noted that all the sixty-six countries participating in the 
inquiry have staff specially charged with the inspection of primary edu- 
cation, in most cases on a permanent footing. In regard to general secondary 
and vocational secondary education, however, the position is less clear- 
cut ; a great number of education authorities have staff specially charged 
with secondary inspection, but in a certain number of countries it is in 
the hands of the headmasters of schools. 

It should also be noted that it is sometimes difficult to make a clear 
distinction between the functions exercised by inspectors, on the one 
hand, and the control and supervision exercised in some countries by 
the local authorities. It would therefore appear to be fully justified to 
recommend avoidance to the utmost possible extent of duplication of 
effort. 

In regard to the inspectoral hierarchy, three or more categories of 
inspector are to be found in the majority of the countries participating 
in the inquiry. The first of these categories consists of Ministry inspectors, 
the second of regional inspectors, and the third of inspectors in charge of 
a still smaller area. 

In many cases there are fewer categories of inspectors for secondary 
education than for primary education. 

In regard to vocational secondary education, it may be said that in 
many cases the systems of inspection in force are similar to those for 
general secondary education, and sometimes the inspectors of the latter 
type of education are also responsible for the control of the former type. 
The impression nevertheless remains that the inspection of vocational 
secondary education is still frequently of an empirical kind. 

Clear definition is often lacking in regard to the distribution of duties, 
and to inspectors’ relationships with education authorities, on the one 
hand, and with their superior inspectors, on the other. It is thus sometimes 
difficult to establish the precise scope and range of the respective duties of 
the various categories of inspector. 

One problem to which | should like to draw the special attention of 
the Conference is that of the specialisation of inspectors. Is it preferable 
to have inspectors responsible for all subjects and all the types of school, 
or should one recommend the use of specialist inspectors in charge of one 
subject or group of subjects? Or is it perhaps better, as in the majority 
of countries, at primary level to have inspectors responsible for all the 
subjects (except for special subjects such as physical education, handi- 
crafts, ete.), and at secondary level to have specialist inspectors responsible 
for one subject or group of subjects? The matter is one which I feel we 
should discuss. 

It is recognised that the situation of inspectoral headquarters can 
have considerable influence on the opportunities for contact between 
inspectors and teachers, and among the inspectors themselves. It is 
therefore justifiable to refer to the obvious advantages resulting from 
having inspectors’ headquarters as near as possible to where the teachers 
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work, i.e., in the inspectors’ own districts. The system of grouping ins- 
pectors in one of the departmental or provincial centres, on the other hand, 
has the advantage of facilitating permanent contact among the inspectors 
themselves, end avoids the difficulties arising from isolation. When 
inspectors have their headquarters in their respective districts in a given 
area, then meetings of the inspectors in the area should be arranged as 
frequently as possible. 

Another important question affecting the efliciency of inspection is 
that of the number of schools and pupils placed in the charge of one inspec- 
tor. This number varies greatly from one country to another, and depends 
on geographical conditions, transport facilities, and other factors. I 
trust that the Conference, without attempting to fix a number, will never- 
theless insist that the number of teachers and pupils for which one inspec- 
tor is responsible should not be too high. 

A similar recommendation might well be made in respect of the fre- 
quency and duration of inspection. Visits which are too infrequent and 
too short, may well defeat the purposes of inspection, and prevent the 
establishment of effective, personal contact between the inspector and 
ach of the teachers for whom he is responsible. The relative value of 
supervisory contacts with teachers that are initiated on the one hand by 
the inspector or, on the other hand, are the result of a request for help 
from the school or teacher may well be discussed with profit. At all 
events it appears desirable that the inspector should be able to have direct 
contact with each teacher at least once a year. 


INspecrors’ Duties 


We are all familiar with the controversy taking place almost every- 
where as to what the inspector's duties should be, and with the apparently 
growing tendency to regard the inspector as teacher counsellor. 

Realities and the results of the inquiry, however, show that, while it 
is desired to relieve the inspector of tasks which are too purely bureaucratic, 
he nevertheless generally retains the role of collector of information and 
of administrator. 

The inspector's work in connection with control and information 
generally bears on two mains aspects of school activities : administrative 
matters, on the one hand, and purely pedagogical matters, on the other. 

Among the administrative duties most frequently referred to in the 
replies to the inquiry, special mention should be made of those concerning 
the control of school attendance, of the way the schools are administered, 
of material problems, and of teaching staffs. 

It is quite obvious, however, that the inspector's main tasks concern 
teaching activities proper. Those tasks consist of verifying the application 
of syllabuses and the arrangement of time-tables, attending lessons and 
evaluating the methods used, assisting teachers and groups of teachers to 
develop curricula and sometimes of suggesting subjects for examinations 
or sitting on examination boards, etc. The most delicate task of them all 
is evaluating or assessing teachers and the work they are doing. 

Inspectors’ functions in respect of advising the authorities and 
counselling teachers are very varied. They may be led, for example, to 
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give advice on teaching methods, give a model lesson, or intervene in the 
choice of textbooks. 

In almost all the countries, moreover, the inspector acts as promoter 
of teachers’ meetings, conferences on educational topics, etc., all of which 
serve to publicise experiments the teachers have themselves made, and 
new methods of teaching. 

On behalf of the education authorities, the inspector may be called 
on to act as promoter of educational advance. He may be made responsible, 
for example, for carrying out inquiries on problems related to reform 
projects, for the actual preparation of reforms, and for drawing up sylla- 
buses. 

Finally, it should also be noted that in many countries the inspector 
is made responsible for supervising, promoting, and in some cases even 
organizing extra-scholastic activities of a social kind, such as school 
meals services, vacation camps, parent-teacher meetings, etc. 


INSPECTION MreTuops 


The importance of the part played by inspectors’ reports is, of course, 
well recognized. In many countries inspectors are required to draw up 
their reports on special forms with a number of different headings ; in 
other cases they are free to draw up their reports as they see fit, provided 
they cover certain prescribed points. The headings of the report forms 
and the prescribed points naturally correspond to the various tasks assigned 
to inspectors. 

One task is a particularly delicate one: that of giving in the report 
an evaluation of the teacher. Such evaluation can have a considerable 
effect on the teacher's future, and it is therefore no cause for surprise 
that the education authorities in many countries have established certain 
evaluation criteria for the guidance of inspectors. These criteria vary 
considerably from one country to another; the points they may cover 
include the teacher's aptitudes, his way of preparing his Icssons, his 
pupils’ level of knowledge, his class discipline, his endeavours to improve 
his teaching, the social esteem in which he is held, etc. 

In practically all the countries participating in the inquiry, teachers 
have the right to appeal against evaluations which they deem unjustified. 
Such appeal may generally be made to the education authorities or higher 
inspection bodies, either directly or through a professional organization 
such as a teachers’ association or college. 


INspecTorsS’ TRAINING, APPOINTMENT, AND STATUS 


Procedures of the appointment of inspectors vary considerably, of 
course, from one country to another, and the Conference will have to 
take due account of these national differences in drawing up its Recom- 
mendation. 

The inquiry nevertheless shows that the requirements for appoint- 
ment generally include possession of certain degrees or diplomas, and 
educational experience over a number of years which is rarely below five 
and in some cases may even be in excess of ten. 
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The qualifications required of candidates for primary inspection 
posts vary, according to country, from possession of a primary teacher's 
certificate or the equivalent, up to university degrees. Those required 
of candidates for secondary inspection posts are generally of university 
level. In certain countries possession of a university degree may com- 
pensate for lack of the required number of years of service. 

The question of special training for inspectors will doubtless be raised 
during the course of discussion. Such training, in the few countries in 
which it is at present provided, generally concludes with an examination 
and, in rare instances, with the award of an inspector's diploma. Some- 
times the newly appointed inspector is required to undergo a period of 
probation varying in length from six months to two years, during which 
he must give evidence of aptitude and familiarise himself with his duties 
under the guidance of experienced inspectors. 

In many countries welcome provision is made of facilities for the 
further training of inspectors. Those facilities generally take the form 
of vacation courses, conferences, seminars, tours abroad, etc. 

In respect of inspectors’ salaries, it is to be noted that those of primary 
inspectors generally correspond to those of secondary teachers or, in 
some cases, secondary school headmasters, and those of secondary inspec- 
tors to the salaries of secondary school headmasters, university professors, 
or higher grades of school administration. 

In practically all the countries participating in the inquiry, inspectors 
enjoy some form of compensation for special expenses incurred in the 
course of their work, for travelling, subsistence, etc. 

Finally, the Conference will be called upon to consider one question 
on which there appears to be universal agreement in principle, bul which 
in practice still presents some divergences. That is the question of the 
access of women to inspection posts. There is considerable variation from 
one country to another in the proportion of women inspectors in the 
inspectorate as a whole. At all events, over two-thirds of the inquiries 
received by the International Bureau of Education in response to the 
inquiry, refer to an effective participation by women in inspection at 
primary level. It is also to be noted that in some countries there is no 
discrimination in This connection on the basis of sex, but that no women 
have so far been appointed to inspection posts, because of difficult tra- 
velling conditions. In other cases, and often for the same reason, women 
tend to be appointed only for the inspection of urban schools, nursery- 
infant schools, and specifically feminine subjects such as homecrafts, 
needlework, ete. 














General Report on the 


TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Presented by Mr. W. SERVAIS, Rapporteur 


INTRODUCTION 


As rapporteur I wish first of all to thank all the bodies and all the 
persons who have drafted, assembled and compared the documentation 
furnished by the various countries. 

The different Ministries of National Education, of Public Instruction, 
or of Culture have taken the greatest care in presenting the actual state 
of the teaching of mathematics. The substantial, concise and ciear reports 
constitute a working basis of the first order. The study and comparison 
of these reports will provide us with new food for thought in considering 
the teaching of mathematics, and will enable us to bring out the common 
basis in such teaching, the ways and means of improving it and the most 
useful suggestions to make to the responsible authorities. 

All this activity in favour of the teaching of mathematics has been 
made possible by Publication No. 172 of Unesco and the International 
Bureau of Education. 

Among the members of the Research Division of the International 
Bureau of Education, I should like to mention Mrs. Veluz-Pagano to 
whom we owe the general survey in which she has compared with much 
dexterity the contributions of the different countries. 

The Conference is asked to give its opinion, in the form of a Recom- 
mendation addressed to the Ministries of Education, on appropriate 
ways of solving the various problems raised by the teaching of mathema- 
tics in secondary schools. 

In order that the drafting committee which you will have to elect, 
may be provided with the information relevant to the accomplishment 
of its task, you have asked me, as rapporteur, to introduce the general 
discussion enabling us to discover the broad principles on which the 
Recommendation must be based. 

We must endeavour not to get lost in the contingencies and particular 
details relative to national problems, but rather to aim at simplification 
and synthesis. 

Item II of the Conference Agenda (document Unesco-1I.B.E. No. 375, 
page five) brings to our notice the six main points that could be discussed. 
It will therefore be necessary for us to delimit the place which mathematics 
should oceupy in the curriculum, to determine the aims that we feel should 
be assigned to the subject, to define the principles which should inform 
the drawing up of syllabuses, the instructions for teaching the subject 
and the role of teaching material, and to examine the problem of the 
training and further training of teachers. 
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To define, however, “‘ what should be’’, the Conference should first 
be aware of “ what is’’, that is to say, of the conditions under which 
mathematics is now taught in the secondary schools of the several countries. 
These conditions are set out in the volume placed at your disposal as 
working document. To define “* what should be ”’, it is above all necessary 
to foresee what will be the morrow’s mathematical needs of our epoch. 

We are fully aware that we are at the present time, as the economists 
would say, in a high mathematical conjuncture never attained before. 
More than ever mathematics is both a culture within a culture and a 
technique at the heart of a technique. It is a cultural good in itself, an 
ideal of formal beauty subjacent to works of art inasmuch as it represents 
the most classical form. ‘This ideal is expressed by the words measure, 
order, ratio, proportions which are mathematical terms. Mathematics 
constitutes a school where one learns logic in action in every operation ; 
defining a concept by a definition, forming and expressing a judgment ; 
following and controlling a reasoning, inventing, formulating and criti- 
cising it; posing a problem, leading up to its solution, discussing it by 
examining it in the most exhaustive manner possible. 

Even elementary mathematics, show, by example in geometry, the 
structure of a deductive theory where on the basis of admitted postulates, 
theorems are constructed by demonstrations and terms explained by 
definitions, 

A platonic ontological conception: of mathematics consists in seeing 
in it a contemplation of abstract beings existing by themselves in a world 
of ideas. A more modern, relational conception considers mathematics 
as an organized system of relationships bearing on indeterminate elements, 
the relationships themselves not being otherwise known except by the 
explicitly given operative qualities which they should satisfy. 

These two conceptions of mathematics envisage mathematics at an 
advanced stage of abstraction, which is only apparent in the last years of 
secondary education. ‘Teaching, if it is to be eflicient, cannot be content 
with a static abstraction. It should follow the dialectic lines of abstraction 
as a dynamic procedure. It is doubtless convenient here to give a place 
to the active genetic conception of mathematics and to examine the prob- 
lem of teaching in relationship with the historical development of mathe- 
matics in the human species and especially the psychological development 
of mathematics in the child, the adolescent and the adult. 

Mathematics is less a knowledge than a knowing now. For this 
reason it can develop qualities of mind and character allied with appren- 
ticeship of abstraction, with disciplines of progressive rigour, with expres- 
sion in various languages (vehicular language, figures, formulas, and 
graphs), of schematic and concise thought. 

The well-known cultural value of mathematics is only equalled by the 
value of mathematics as a tool in our action on reality. 

Although not everyone can attain an advanced mathematical culture, 
every man, even the most primitive, needs practical mathematics. 

Since geometry originated in the measurement of land and calcula- 
tions im the counting of pebbles, mathematics has been intimately mixed 
up with the evolution of science. As a system of forms of representation 
it has never ceased to have its hold on reality. In our days new mathe- 
matical branches, such as the theory of probabilities and statistics, offer 








more supple forms for describing the laws by which we progress in our 
understanding of the real and our action on it. Mathematical models of 
ondulatory mechanics are the instrument of our representations and of 
our previsions in the atomic field. 

After the science of nature, the science of man is mathematised. 

Today more and more fruitful research is developing mathematics 
on the concrete plan and in the abstract order. The invention of calculating 
and reasoning machines, as well as the discovery of fundamental structures 
at the outset of which mathematics can be included, open vast fields for 
mathematical activity and throw new light on its nature. 

These generalities are well known. I have only called attention to 
them in order that you may be aware of the fresh wastage that may be 
caused by ignorance of mathematical language. Never as at the present 
has the problem of better mathematical teaching become so universal, 
so necessary, so urgent. 

All countries have understood that active knowledge of mathematics 
is not only an ornament in national culture, it is a condition of the economic 
existance and an element of security. 


PLACE OF MATHEMATICS IN CURRICULUM 


The inquiry carried out by the International Bureau of Education 
shows that mathematics occupies a very important place in the curriculum 
of all sections of secondary education : mathematics is a required subject, 
with few exceptions. In the majority of countries participating, moreover, 


the time allocation for mathematics in non-specialist sections is from 
four to six hours a week ; three hours a week is rarer, and only two hours 
is exceptional. These figures represent 9°, to 20°, of the total time-table. 
In scientific sections of upper secondary education the time allocation is 
from six to ten hours a week, and even twelve hours in certain countries ; 
these figures represent 20%, to 40%, of the total time-table. 

It may nevertheless be asked whether, in order democratically to 
give each pupil instruction adapted to his capacities and to secure the 
best social advantage from the pupils’ mathematical aptitudes, it might 
not be desirable to find more elastic teaching formulas. Pupils who show 
special aptitude and liking for science in general and mathematics in 
particular should be offered more advanced instruction than that provided 
for in the ordinary syllabuses; to develop their capacities in the best 
way they should be offered supplementary instruction in the form either 
of optional courses or individual teaching giving more room to personal 
research. Helping gifted pupils in this way would make possible a some- 
what easier course for pupils of low mathematics ability ; why need such 
pupils be discouraged and made to dislike mathematics through instruction 
of too advanced a level for them? Why make mathematics a scholastic 
barrier, and lose useful mathematical talents, rather than teach mathema- 
tics in smaller doses ? ° 

Let me make myself clear: I am not suggesting that the general 
teaching of mathematics should be despoiled in the interests of mediocre 
pupils. It is a question of raising the level of instruction for gifted pupils, 
on the one hand, and of humanising it in the case of low-ability pupils, on 
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the other. The latter will profit more from modest doses than from in- 
digestible masses that they hate. 

In certain countries, pupils in upper secondary arts sections do not 
take any mathematics. Might it not be desirable to offer these pupils 
an optional course with a cultural bias aiming at developing them intel- 
lectually rather than providing given amounts of knowledge ? 

In short, it is necessary to find more varied, adapted and human ways 
of teaching mathematics. Such ways would give each country the mathe- 
matical élite it needs and a large number of citizens familiar with current 
mathematical techniques. It would reduce, we hope, one of the main 
causes of the many setbacks of which the reports say nothing: fear of 
mathematics ; that fear inhibits too many children, causes intellectual 
setbacks, and makes them accept failure before having made any endeavour. 

It must be clearly stated from this platform: mathematics is the 
subject which pupils and parents are most afraid of, the subject in which 
there are the most setbacks, and which is often the main cause of scho- 
lastic maladjustment. 


AIMS 


There are several aims of mathematics teaching. ‘They correspond to 
the various aspects of mathematics, the personal qualities learning the 
subject develops, and its practical value. 

If we regard the replies of the sixty-two countries as a referendum, 
we must admit that the utilitarian aspect and logical training carry the day. 

There are two categories of utilitarian aims, the first being the prac- 
tical everyday use that everybody makes of mathematical knowledge in 
calculating, geometrical representation, functions, and graphs. ‘These 
fundamental ideas are involved in an increasing number of professions. 
They are necessary for an understanding of the natural environment and 
of economic and social problems. One of the main aims of mathematics 
teaching at secondary level is preparation for scientific or technical studies 
at higher level where knowledge of mathematics is increasingly important. 

The educational and cultural aims are of several categories corres- 
ponding to intellectual qualities, character training, general culture. 

Among the intellectual qualities developed by mathematics, the 
ones most often referred to concern logical thought : deductive reasoning, 
and power of abstraction, generalisation, specialisation, reflection, analysis, 
and judgment. 

The exercise of mathematics imparts rational qualities of thought 
and expression ; order, exactitude, clarity, concision. It calls for imagina- 
tion and intuition, It imparts objectivity, intellectual integrity, and the 
research attitude, and thus contributes to the formation of the scientific 
spirit. 

The study of mathematics demands constant attention, concentration, 
perseverance, and industry. 

Mathematics play an important part in the development of both 
intelligence and character. 

These judgments are expressed in various ways in the majority of 
the replies. For the psychologist they bring up the problem of the transfer 
of these acquisitions to other fields of activity. 
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In addition to recognised educational value, mathematics makes a 
more specific contribution to general education, a contribution to which 
many reports curiously make no reference : mathematical thinking itself. 
Perhaps this contribution is taken for granted, and therefore not explicitly 
referred to. 

In short, the aim of secondary mathematics teaching in many countries 
is general training. Pragmatic aims are, however, being given increasing 
emphasis, as a result of the pressure exerted by the immediate necessities 
of everyday life and the requirements of higher studies. 

The disinterested study of mathematics, a traditional ideal of se- 
condary education, must therefore be blended with a realistic need for a 
more directly useful training. This the traditionalists will regret, while 
those who look to the future wait confidently for a more living 
approach, 

Despite differences of opinion, objective examination of the facts 
will enable us to reach agreement, as in previous years in regard to other 
subjects, on the aims of mathematics teaching. 

We shall certainly succeed in formulating those aims either in the 
preamble or in the main body of the Recommendation itself. 


SYLLABUSES 


The range and content of mathematics syllabuses are determined 
by the aims assigned to the subject. Those syllabuses have been given 
in a more or less summarised form in the replies from the Ministries. 

A comparative study of the content of those syllabuses would be 
useful, but would demand a great deal of time. Discussion about sylla- 
buses, moreover, tends to be passionate, and would threaten to deflect 
the Conference from its object of finding a general view of the problems 
raised by the teaching of mathematics. 

We assume that our task here is not so much to define the extent of 
syllabuses as to examine the line of their present evolution. The modi- 
fications introduced recently or about to be introduced in about half the 
countries show a desire to adapt mathematics teaching to the pupils’ real 
needs and their intellectual level, and to take due account of the require- 
ments of scientific research and of various fields of technical activity. 

Finally, from the angle of mathematics proper, changes are being 
made whose aim is to raise the level of the syllabuses : to introduce infini- 
tesimal calculus, analytic geometry and statistics, to give increased em- 
phasis to the study of functions, vectors, probabilities, differential and 
integral calculus, and applied mathematics. All these changes are effected 
through an increase in the importance attached to calculations of very 
general applicability. 

To what extent can secondary education be favourably influenced 
by the more abstract—and thus largely polyvalent—structures of mathe- 
matics, which were discovered in the framework of classical mathematics 
and then developed throughout the world in modern times? This is a 
question which has arisen quite recently, and to which pioneers in many 
countries are seeking the answer. The results acquired up to the present 
show promise of a new pedagogy. 
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Within the general plan of this Conference, we might ask ourselves 
how the content of syllabuses should be adapted to the educational, 
cultural and practical aims outlined above. 

Should syllabuses be made more elastic, so as to give teachers more 
freedom and pupils more possibilities? To what extent should they be 
modified in accordance with present developments in the scientific and 
the mathematical fields ? 

Those are all questions on which your opinion will be of value, during 
the general discussion. 


MetTHops 


In regard to methods of teaching mathematics, the information at 
our disposal clearly shows that in over half the countries covered by the 
inquiry, the education authorities recommend secondary teachers to make 
their teaching conform to certain principles of teaching and psychology. 
Often, these recommendations need not necessarily be followed. They are 
more in the nature of suggestions which teachers are expected to take 
note of in the light of their special circumstances and the level of their 
class. In general, all the recommendations seek to elicit active pupil 
participation, and to eliminate the tendency to teach in ex cathedra fashion 
with which secondary education as a whole could be reproached. 

The Conference will doubtless consider it desirable to formulate 
recommendations on teaching methods, which will be sufficiently gene- 
ralised to permit the necessary adaptation to local and individual cir- 
cumstances, and which at the same time will reconcile the demands of 
both general education and specialisation. The following suggestions, 
which occur and recur in the replies from the Ministries, may be of assistance 
in this connection : 

(a) arouse the pupils’ interest, adapt teaching to individual capacity ; 

(b) proceed from the concrete to the abstract ; in the lower years 
especially, appeal preferably to intuition and experimentation, especially 
in the teaching of geometry, lead the pupils to discover properties for 
themselves ; on the basis of the mathematical experience acquired, gra- 
dually introduce deduction ; 

(c) show the usefulness of mathematics by giving frequent practical 
exercises (measuring, surveying, making teaching materials) ; 

(d) ensure comprehension of concepts before introducing formalism, 
give priority to reflection and reasoning, rather than to mere memorisa- 
tion ; use automatic skills only for the assimilated operations ; 

(e) encourage personal research and expression ; 

(/) maintain the coordination of mathematics, not only with the 
sciences using mathematics, but also with the rational aspect of the lan- 
guage of instruction; show the important stages of the creation and 
evolution of mathematics. 

In short, make every endeavour to encourage pupils actively to take 
part in learning mathematics. 

As to the insertion of secondary education into general education, 
it is desirable to arrange the transition of syllabuses and still more of 
teaching methods with both primary and higher education. 
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Improvement of methods of teaching mathematics calls for an adapta- 
tion of textbooks. Introductory textbooks should permit progressive 
access to abstract ideas, and, in addition, revisionary textbooks should 
be available in which the work done is taken up again and reorganized 
on a higher level. Works of reference, etc., will form auxiliary aids to 
individual study. 

For a long time the only available teaching materials were books 
with literal formulas and one-dimensional figures. The modern approach 
to the teaching of mathematics has enlarged this field through the intro- 
duction of models making use of very varied techniques. Sometimes this 
innovation was not very well received, because the partisans of traditional 
mathematics teaching did not understand it. What they regard as mere 
tinkering can, in their view, threaten mathematics teaching by replacing 
abstract demonstrations by sensori-motor displays. The partisans of the 
so-called intuitive methods regard the use of models, not as a link with 
the concrete, but as a means to progressive and active abstraction sup- 
ported by three successive, fundamental and distinct aspects of intuition : 
sense-intuition of the concrete, mental intuition of representations, and 
mathematical intuition giving direct perception of the very structure of 
relations and operations. 

It is at all events significant that the countries which have organized 
part of their stand in the Permanent Exhibition of Public Education to 
show how they teach mathematics, have all exhibited models. 


TEACHERS 


The last but really fundamental question we shall have to discuss 
is that of the teacher of mathematics. 

The definition of aims, the drawing up of syllabuses, and the choice 
of teaching methods are undoubtedly of great importance, but the effi- 
ciency of teaching and the results given by any method depend in the last 
resort on the teacher. 

In mathematics the role of the teacher is fundamental. Many adults 
who have become interested in mathematics say that it was due to their 
having a good teacher. Many persons for whom mathematics is a closed 
book bitterly ascribe this to the person who made them hate the subject 
and left them utterly discouraged. 

It is also said that a good teacher of mathematics is a rarety. A 
generally recognised principle is that good teachers of mathematics at 
secondary level need more than merely a sound knowledge of their subject. 
The specialist must also be a teacher with plenty of ingenuity and resource- 
fulness. Professional training is as important as academic accomplishment, 
and should go hand in hand with it. 

The inquiry carried out by the International Bureau of Education 
shows that mathematics teachers are required to have both kinds of 
training, in about three quarters of the countries participating. That this 
state of affairs is not universal is due, not to lack of recognition of the 
need for both kinds of training, but to the material difliculties that arise 
in providing both. Means of overcoming these difficulties might well be 
included in the Recommendation of the Conference. 
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The inquiry also reveals that endeavours are being made in most of 
the countries to provide further training for serving teachers, in the form 
of courses, seminars, conferences, publications, etc. On the basis of the 
information given, however, it is not possible to estimate what proportion 
of such teachers take advantage of the facilities offered them in this 
regard. ‘There nevertheless appears to be ground to believe that the 
doctrinal, intangible way of teaching mathematics is giving way in an 
increasing number of countries to an open approach seeking both to conserve 
and transmit the momentarily acquired results and also to apply the work 
of psychologists on the development of intelligence, such as the new 
experience the teachers themselves have acquired among their pupils. 

In mathematics teaching the secondary teacher must sometimes put 
aside the adult knowledge he would like to give or instil, and let himself 
be guided by the way his pupils think, and thus learn what his pupils can 
teach him. 

The basic elements of mathematics teaching will derive from discovery 
of the ways in which children and adolescents actively create their mathe- 
matics. 

One final point merits special attention: the serious shortage of 
mathematics teachers to which about half the countries participating 
refer. In general, it must be ascribed to the offer to science graduates 
of better paid posts in industry. The number of mathematically trained 
persons attracted away from teaching in this way will undoubtedly 
increase in the coming years, on account of the increase of mathematics 
research staffs and of staff for calculating machines. 

Countries which have not taken the necessary steps to secure enough 
mathematics teachers to instruct the increased numbers of pupils, will 
be in a difficult or even desperate plight. It should undoubtedly be one 
of the tasks of the Conference to sound the alarm and to draw the attention 
of the authorities to the urgent need to train the necessary mathematics 
teachers in time. 

Mathematics is an international language. Those whose life task is 
to teach mathematics should meet at international level to exchange 
ideas, the results of their research, their methods, their teaching expe- 
riences, and their publications. Mathematics is a science in rapid evolution. 
Our technological society has a greater need than ever for mathematics, 
and more than ever we must improve the teaching of the subject by a 
combined effort, for the benefit of youth throughout the world and the 
prosperity of all countries. 











TEXTS OF RECOMMENDATIONS 
ADOPTED BY THE CONFERENCE 


RECOMMENDATION No. 42 
TO THE MINISTRIES OF EDUCATION 
concerning 


SCHOOL INSPECTION 


The International Conference on Public Education, 


Convened in Geneva by the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, and the International Bureau of Education, 
and having assembled on the ninth of July, nineteen hundred and 


fifty-six for its nineteenth session, adopts on the sixteenth of July, 
nineteen hundred and fifty-six the following Recommendation : 


The Conference, 

Considering that the principles set forth in Recommendation No, 10 
on School Inspection, adopted on the twentieth of July, nineteen hundred 
and thirty-seven by the VIth International Conference on Public Educa- 
tion, need to be reinforced, re-defined, and adapted to new situations, 


Considering the success recently obtained through common endeavour 
to consolidate peace and to develop economic and cultural contacts among 
the different countries of the world, 


Considering that inspection should contribute to the expansion of 
education designed to bring about the all-round education of children 
and youth, through their moral, intellectual and physical development 
in the service of their mother country, and to further democracy, peace, 
and friendship among nations, 

Considering that the increasing importance of education in national 
life requires education authorities and educationalists generally to do all 
in their power to improve the professional and administrative structure 
of education, so as to ensure the progress of the educational services and 
to increase their efficiency, 

Considering that the complex, diflicult and ever-changing role of the 
teacher requires inspectors to possess special knowledge and skill, 
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Considering that the constant improvement and change in curricula, 
teaching materials and methods, and evaluation techniques, call for the 
unceasing professional growth of teachers—to which inspectors can greatly 
contribute, 


Considering that the inspector, whatever designation he may bear, 
and whatever conception is entertained of the range and nature of his 
functions, is an important factor in the smooth and effective working 
of schools, and in the coordination of school work with the educational 
and other activities of the local community, 


Considering that in almost all countries the inspector is regarded as 
teacher counsellor, that in the majority of those countries he is entitled 
to control both teachers’ work and school administration, and that he is 
required to contribute towards improving teaching and education in the 
schools through appropriate intervention with teachers and with the 
higher educational authorities, 


Considering that views about the inspection of higher education are 
far from unanimous, and that it is mainly the inspection of primary 
education and of general and vocational secondary education which 
appears to be generally thought necessary, 


Considering that it is important to organize inspection at each level 

central or federal, regional, local—but that it is above all the category 

of inspector in direct contact with teachers, who can best be made the 
object of a recommendation of more or less general applicability, 


Considering that countries sharing similar aims but with very different 
conditions, need to find varied solutions to the problem of school inspection, 


Submits to the Ministries of Education of the several countries the 
following recommendation : 


OBJECTIVES OF INSPECTION 


1. The fundamental aim of inspection should be to promote by 
every possible means the development and efficiency of educational 
establishments, and to ensure a two-way liaison between education auth- 
orities, and the school and local communities. 


and the public the educational policies of the authorities and modern 
educational ideas and methods, and also to interpret to the competent 
authorities the experiences, needs, and aspirations of teachers and local 
communities. 


2. Inspection should be considered as a service to interpret to teachers 


3. The inspector should contribute to ensuring for teachers the 
necessary means for executing their mission effectively and with dignity, 
through facilitating further training, precluding their intellectual isolation, 
and guaranteeing respect of their personalities and ideas, so as Lo encourage 
them to take the initiative as often as possible. 
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4. The inspector should make every endeavour to create among 
teachers, parents and in the community at large, an atmosphere of under- 
standing, sympathy and esteem, such as is essential for the effective 
accomplishment of any kind of educational work and for the community's 
moral and material support of teachers’ work. 


STRUCTURE AND ORGANIZATION OF INSPECTION 


5. Whatever system of school inspection and teacher counselling : 
country may have, that system should be in harmony with the country’s 
administrative and educational structure. 


6. When, as in certain countries, school inspection and teacher 
counselling are shared by bodies situated at different levels of school 
administration, it is desirable that flexible coordination be established 
amongst the various categories of inspectors and among the various bodies. 


a 


7. In countries where the inspector is responsible both to his 
superiors and to local or regional public or education authorities, it is 
necessary to avoid any interference liable to make his work more difficult. 


8. ‘The control of the inspector’s work by the bodies to whom he 
is responsible—his superiors or the education authorities at the various 
levels—should be informed by the same principles of understanding and 
cooperation as the inspector is himself expected to honour in his relations 


with teachers. 


9. It is of advantage for the inspector to have his headquarters as 
near as possible to the educational establishments and communities he 
has to serve, 


10. Whether inspectors have their headquarters in their own district 
or are grouped in a single centre, it is essential that mutual contact should 
enable them to harmonise their points of view, exchange ideas, and 
consider problems of common interest. 


11. Given the importance of the relationship between primary, 
secondary and vocational education, it is desirable for the inspectors of 
these three categories of education to meet together from time to time 
to discuss common problems. 


12. The organization of inspection by subjects or groups of subjects 


fits naturally into general and vocational secondary education, provided 
the pupil's all-round development is safeguarded, 


13. It is the general practice for inspectors of primary education 
not to be subject specialists ; nevertheless, with subjects such as physical 
education, art, handicrafts and homecrafts, it may be of advantage to 
employ specialist inspectors, or ordinary inspectors accompanied by 
experts in the teaching of those subjects. 


14. ‘The increasingly specialised character of certain types of school, 
such as nursery-infant schools, schools for backward and handicapped 
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children, and schools for adults, justifies the use of specialist inspectors 
and women inspectors for the inspection of such schools. 


15. With a view to ensuring the coordination of education, independ- 
ent and public schools should be inspected by one and the same body 
of official inspectors. 


16. Although it is not possible to fix rules applying to all situations, 
it should be recognised that the number of schools and teachers under a 
single inspector must be made to depend on, among other things, the 
dispersion of the schools and on the available means of communication, 
and thus to permit as effective contacts with rural schools as with urban 
schools, 


17. It is, moreover, impossible to fix the minimum number of visits 
the inspector should make during a given period, depending as this does 
on factors such as the needs of the schools, the experience of the teachers, 
and the various problems under consideration ; nevertheless, excluding 
incidental visits, the inspector should be able to visit all the various 
educational establishments in his district, especially the one-teacher 
schools, within the course of not more than a year; it is fully recognized 
that, in less well-developed systems, more frequent visits will be essential. 


18. Without establishing strict norms for the duration of inspection 
visits, due note should be taken of the dangers of too hasty visits ; it is 
through calm and human contacts that the inspector will best succeed in 
winning teachers’ confidence and in giving them the help and advice they 
need. 


19. Although the inspector is responsible for advising the schools 
his advice should be given only in close consultation with the headmaster ; 
in certain cases it might be advisable to convene a conference of the whole 
staff or of groups within it. 


Inspectors’ Duties AND METHODS 


20. While the advantage of limiting the inspector's role to counselling 
and guidance cannot be denied, it should be noted that the majority of 
countries nevertheless continue to insist that he should retain other 
functions including those connected with administration and supply. 


21. Wherever the inspector is considered as being both counsellor 
and administrator responsible for ensuring educational advance in his 
district—two duties difficult to separate—it is desirable that he should 
be relieved of the more routine official tasks that so often absorb a large 
part of his time. 


22. ‘The assistance which the inspector should have with secretarial 
work, is even more necessary wherever his duties extend to such matters 
as compulsory education, school building and equipment, appointments, 
transfers, promotions, and disciplinary measures in regard to teachers. 
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23. It is mainly in administrative tasks that the inspector incurs 
the risk of duplication of effort and even of conflict with other agents of 
school administration ; every possible simplification and coordination of 
administrative procedure is therefore of advantage. 


24. It should be remembered that, even in countries where the 
inspector has no administrative duties, he is expected to act, at regional 
and local level in particular, as the agent of the educational authorities, 
by proposing measures for the quantitative or qualitative development 
of education, by undertaking statistical and other studies of the various 
aspects of school life, and by taking an active part in committee work, etc. 


25. <As counsellor and leader the inspector can do a great deal for 
the pre-service and further training of teachers, through the organization 
of meetings both national and international, conferences, seminars, and 
vacation courses ; when he participates in such services, effective liaison 
must be ensured between the inspector, the teacher training centres, and 
all the administrative bodies involved. 


26. The inspector should supervise the application of official ins- 
tructions, and when necessary explain to teachers how to apply them; 
the inspector should also transmit the desires, wishes and hopes of the 
teachers in his charge, to the higher authorities. 


27. Without his necessarily assuming direct responsibility, and pro- 
vided a rationally arranged schedule gives him the necessary time, 
the inspector should encourage extra-scholastic activities, of both a 
social and an educational kind, such as school meals services, holiday 
camps, and parent-teacher meetings ; he should assist the schools to enter 


into appropriate international contacts. 

28. When during his visits, an inspector is led to make suggestions 
of an educational character, and perhaps to follow them up with a practical 
demonstration, he should take every care to respect the teacher's intel- 
lectual freedom and initiative. 

29. It is desirable that the inspector should take account of educa- 


tional suggestions made to him by teachers and teachers’ associations. 
BS 


30. Wherever the inspector is required to make any kind of direct 
assessment of the teacher's work, such assessment should be objective, and 
designed to guide and encourage the teacher, and should be made known 
to the teacher. 

31. The right should be guaranteed to teachers to make appeal 
against inspectors’ judgments which they deem to be unjustified. 


INSPECTORS’ APPOINTMENT AND STATUS 


32. Whatever body may be responsible for appointing inspectors, 
and whatever system of selection may be adopted, every guarantee should 
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be given to candidates and teachers to ensure that such appointment is 
objective and based only on personal worth, professional capacity, and 
merit. 


33. Since the appointment of inspectors depends essentially on their 
professional qualities, care must be taken to avoid all discrimination based 
on race, sex, beliefs, philosophical or political opinions, or the social 
origin of candidates. 


34. In the appointment of inspectors, special consideration should 
be given to scholastic attainments and diplomas, knowledge of psychology 
and pedagogy, and educational experience, a certain minimum number 
of years of teaching service being deemed essential. 


35. In addition to the academic and educational knowledge the 
prospective inspector may reasonably be required to possess, he should 
- have certain specific qualifications: health, integrity, impartiality, an 
independent character, goodwill and kindness, initiative, and enthusiasm. 


36. The professional training of inspectors has certain advantages ; 
in addition to advanced pedagogical and psychological courses, such 
training should comprise a study of comparative education which fami- 
liarises inspectors with the educational problems of other countries, and 
their solutions. 


37. Serving inspectors should be given every possible facility for 
further training (conferences and vacation courses, seminars, and, above 
all, scholarships for study and travel abroad), and should also enjoy courses 
in audio-visual aids, a special library covering literature on new educational 
experiments, ideas and viewpoints, and lectures by eminent educationalists 
on school supervision and inspection, new trends in educational theory, 
child psychology, etc. 


38. Inspectors’ salaries should correspond to the importance of the 
duties assigned to them, and should be equal to those of other officials 
doing administrative or social work of comparable importance ; inspectors 
should enjoy the material and social advantages which are accorded to 
officials of the same grade. 


39. It is important to ease as far as possible the travelling involved 
in inspectors’ work ; inspectors’ travelling and subsistence allowances 
should be commensurate with the dignity and needs of the inspector's 
function. 


40. With a view to encouraging inspectors in the performance of 
their duties, and enabling technical and administrative services to benefit 
from their experience, it is desirable wherever possible that inspectors 
should be eligible for promotion to higher posts both in their own hierarchy 
and in school administration. 











RECOMMENDATION No. 43 
TO THE MINISTRIES OF EDUCATION 
concerning the 


TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The International Conference on Public Education, 


Convened in Geneva by the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, and the International Bureau of Education, 
and having assembled on the ninth of July, nineteen hundred and fifty- 
six for its nineteenth session, adopts on the seventeenth of July, nineteen 
hundred and fifty-six the following Recommendation : 


The Conference, 


Considering that mathematics has always had undisputed cultural 


and practical value and an important role in scientific, technical and 
economic progress, and that the present situation in the mathematical 
field is without precedent, 


Considering that mathematical training is a benefit and a privilege 
for every human being, whatever his race, sex, condition, and activities, 


Considering that to ensure world progress and prosperity the general 
mathematical level must be raised in line with higher technical and scientific 
expansion, 

Considering that the various civilizations have all played a part in 
the creation and development of mathematics, 


Considering that psychology recognises that practically every human 
being is capable of a certain amount of mathematical activity, and that 
there is no reason to believe that girls are less able to study mathematics 
than boys, 

Considering that the teaching of mathematics is becoming increasingly 
scientific and efficient, 

Considering that Recommendation No. 31 concerning the Introduction 


to Mathematics in Primary Schools, adopted by the XIIIth International 
Conference on Public Education, needs to be extended, 


Submits to the Ministries of Education of the several countries the 
following recommendation : 
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Aims OF MATHEMATICS TEACHING 


1. Throughout both general and vocational secondary education 
every possible endeavour should be made to achieve the aims of mathe- 
matics teaching bearing on intellectual capacity and the formation of 
character. These aims lead to the logical process in action (thinking, 
analysing, abstracting, schematizing, reasoning deductively, generalizing, 
specializing, applying, criticizing, etc.), to the qualities of rational thought 
and its expression (order, precision, clarity, concision, etc.), to observation, 
the concepts of space and number, intuition and imagination in the abstract 
field, attention and the power to concentrate, perseverance and the habit 
of ordered effort, and finally to the formation of the scientific outlook 
(objectivity, intellectual honesty, interest in research, etc.). 

2. The operations of a practical order, the adaptation to the natural 
environment, and the need to understand the problems raised by tech- 
nical, economic and social activities, make it more and more necessary 
to understand current mathematical processes (computation, fundamental 
geometry, geometrical representation, equations, formulas, functions, 
tables and graphs). These fundamental ideas and means also play a 
part in an increasing number of professions. 


3. Mathematics and the appropriate process of thought should be 
regarded as an essential part of the education of a modern person, even 
if his work is not of a scientific or technical nature. The teaching of 
mathematics, closely coordinated with that of other subjects, should 
lead pupils to understand the part played by mathematics in the scientific 
and philosophical conceptions of the modern world. 


4. One of the main aims of the advanced course of mathematics in 
upper secondary classes should be preparation for scientific or technical 
studies at higher level, whose mathematical basis is steadily increasing. 


PLace GIVEN TO MATHEMATICS 


5. Mathematics, a required subject. in the various classes of the 
lower stage of secondary education, should have an adequate number of 
hours allotted to it. 


6. In the upper stage of the science sections, ample time should be 
allotted to the mathematics course. 


7. It is desirable that pupils with special aptitudes for the study 
of science should have the opportunity of following a more advanced 
syllabus and of working by themselves. 


8. Instruction in mathematics of a cultural rather than a purely 
technical kind should be offered, at least as an option, in countries where 
in certain sections (arts sections, for example) mathematics is not a required 
subject. 
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9. In any marking scheme the weight given to mathematics should 
be proportional to the importance of the subject. Where mathematics 
is a required subject, and particularly in science sections, it should be 
considered as one of the main branches, especially for class promotion 
and the award of leaving certificates. 


SYLLABUSES 


10. The mathematics syllabus of any particular section of a secondary 
school should conform to the general aims of mathematics teaching and 
the particular needs of the section. 

11. Mathematics syllabuses should be kept up-to-date and adapted 
to the progress of science and the needs of technical activities and modern 
life, by discarding outdated questions. Special consideration should be 
given to the fact that some countries, in order to raise the level of upper 
secondary syllabuses, have introduced analytical geometry, infinitesimal 
calculus, statistics and probability, and attach increasing importance to 
the study of functions and vectors as well as to the applications of 
mathematics. 


12. The difficulty and the extent of the subject matter to be taught 
should be related to the mental age corresponding to each class, and to 
the pupils’ interests and needs. If it is desirable to teach more advanced 
work to gifted pupils, care should be taken not to discourage the less 
gifted pupils by imposing on them subject matter too complex for their 


intellectual ability. 

13. It is desirable to draw up curricula so as to base the teaching 
of mathematics on functional topics which bring out the general notions 
while coordinating the separate branches. 

14. In this connection, it is also desirable to determine, by careful 
experiment, to what extent the multiform structure of modern mathe- 
matics can be made to enrich secondary education. 


15. It is desirable that teachers should be given freedom to extend 
the scope of basic syllabuses by optional additions, 


MetTHODS 


16. Where instructions on methods are given, they should take the 
form of advice and suggestions to bring teaching into line with advances 
in the psychology of intelligence and the teaching of mathematics, and 
with the nature and use of mathematics, a theoretical science with origins 
in the real world and effective power for action upon it. 


17. Every effort should be made to stimulate and encourage pupils 
to learn mathematics by active participation in the development of the 
subject. 
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18. It is essential : (a) to awaken and maintain the pupils’ interest 
in both mathematics and its applications; (b) to pay attention to the 
pupils’ own way of thinking in mathematics ; (c) to adapt teaching to the 
pupils’ individual capacities and intellectual growth, and gradually to 
adapt it to the needs of their future activities. 


19. It is essential: (a) to proceed as often as possible from the 
concrete to the abstract, especially in the lower classes, and whenever 
possible to make use of actual, figurative or imagined experimentation, in 
order to suggest definition or demonstration ; (b) to take into account 
that mathematical knowledge arises through the interiorisation of concrete 
activity and the development of operations ; (c) to make use of questions 
which have a practical origin, not only in order to emphasise the utility 
of mathematics, but also to motivate theoretical developments. 


20, It is important: (a) to lead the pupils to formulate ideas and 
discover mathematical relations and properties for themselves, rather than 
impose on them ready-made adult thinking ; (b) to ensure the assimilation 
of ideas and operational processes before introducing formal generalisa- 
tion ; (c) to convert into skills only those processes which have been fully 
assimilated. 


21. It is essential: (a) to give pupils experience of mathematical 
entities and relations first, and only then to introduce them to deductive 
reasoning ; (b) to extend deductive processes in mathematics gradually ; 
(c) to train pupils to make up problems, to search for and utilize data, 
and to evaluate results; (d) to develop the subject heuristically rather 
than to teach it dogmatically ; (e) to make pupils conscious of the structure 
of a hypothetical deductive theory in which, on the basis of postulates, 
the theorems are built up by demonstrations and new terms are intro- 
duced by definitions, so as to lead up to deductive logical treatment. 


22. It is necessary : (a) to study the mistakes pupils make, and to 
see in them a means of understanding their thought processes in mathe- 
matics ; (b) to lead pupils to control and to correct their work themselves ; 
(c) to give pupils a sense of approximation, order of magnitude, and the 
reasonableness of results ; (d) to give preference to thought and reasoning 
rather than to mechanical drill and learning by heart, and to limit the 
use of memory to fixing fundamental results; (e) to set examination 
papers which will call for mathematical skill rather than mere cramming. 


23. It is important : (a) to encourage individual modes of expression, 
even if only approximate, and to improve them gradually ; (b) to lead 
pupils towards precision and exactitude through their need to communicate 
effectively with other persons and to clarify their thoughts ; (c) to foster 
individual research and initiative as much as team work ; (d) to increase 
the number of pupils interested in mathematics and to assist in developing 
their formation and knowledge, by organizing clubs, lectures, competitions 
and other activities of an optional nature, and by providing them with 
the necessary books and _ periodicals. 








24. It is essential: (a) to emphasise the intrinsic unity of mathe- 
matics, to cease putting its various branches into watertight compart- 
ments, and to bring together the various ways of solving a problem ; 
(b) to indicate the main stages in the historical growth of the mathematical 
ideas and theories being studied. 


25. It is essential : (a) to maintain the coordination of mathematics 
with the sciences which make use of mathematics ; (b) to utilize the require- 
ments of mathematical thought in order to increase accuracy, clarity and 
concision of language ; (c) to keep the link intact between mathematics, 
on the one hand, and life and reality, on the other. 


TEACHING MATERIALS 


26. ‘The evolution of the methodology of mathematics calls for the 
adaptation of textbooks. Besides textbooks giving a graded introduction 
to abstract ideas, the pupil should have access to books for revision where 
the subject matter is taken up again and organized on a higher level. 
Books of reference, supplementary material, popular handbooks, period- 
icals, etc., should be available in every class library. Such documenta- 
tion should be adapted to the needs of the different sections and pay due 
heed to practical and technical needs, theoretical developments, and 
educational considerations. 


27. Audio-visual aids, concrete mathematical models (from daily 


life, constructed by pupils or teachers, or manufactured by commercial 
firms), play an increasingly large part in teaching, and advantage should 
be taken of their use to enable pupils to acquire mathematical abstractions 
actively. 


TEACHERS 


28. In mathematics, perhaps even more than in other subjects, the 
role of the teacher is of prime importance. The recruitment, training and 
further training of mathematics teachers should be the object of special 
care on the part of the education authorities. 


29. ‘Teachers entrusted with the teaching of mathematics in secondary 
schools should have studied mathematics at a level considerably beyond 
that to which they will be required to teach. These studies should include 
not only theoretical mathematics but also some applied mathematics, 
an outline of the history of mathematical thought, the methodology of 
mathematical science itself, and the study of elementary mathematics 
considered from a higher point of view. 


30. Adequate professional and psychological training should be 
regarded as a necessary complement of the teacher’s mathematical studies, 
and should be based on clear and mature understanding of the principles 
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and objectives of humanistic education. It should give emphasis to the 
structural evolution of intelligence in relation to the development of 
mathematical thought. It should include the relations of the concrete 
and the abstract and give proper place to the methodology of models in 
mathematics teaching. The prospective teacher should be trained to 
observe and experiment in the teaching of mathematics. Above all, he 
should be interested in adolescents and their aspirations and thus enabled 
to act as their leader and guide. 


31. Care should be taken to ensure that all pupils in the earlier 
years and the less-able pupils in the later years are taught by the best 
possible teachers. 


32. Serving mathematics teachers should be in a position to keep 
abreast of modern developments in the theoretical mathematical sciences, 
important present-day applications of mathematics, and recent advances 
in the teaching of the subject. Steps should be taken to facilitate teachers’ 
further training (lectures, vacation courses, seminars, workshops, practical 
courses, publications, etc.). 


33. Suggestions from specialist inspectors and educational advisers, 
and the example of the work of experienced teachers, are excellent ways 
of improving the teaching. 


34. In modern society secondary mathematics teachers should enjoy 
the esteem and standing to which their scientific studies and their vocation 
entitle them. 


35. The adequate teaching of mathematics being an essential part 
of education in all countries, the teaching profession must attract sufficient 
qualified teachers in this subject. This is of special importance since an 
adequate supply of mathematics teachers governs the scientific, technical, 
economic and social development of all nations. 


INTERNATIONAL COLLABORATION 


36. Governments and international cultural and educational bodies 
such as Unesco, the International Bureau of Education, the International 
Commission on the Teaching of Mathematics, and the International 
Commission for the Study and Improvement of the Teaching of Mathe- 
matics, should promote by all means at their disposal (publications, lec- 
tures, meetings, exhibitions, travel and study abroad, etc.) the inter- 
national exchange of ideas, work, research and results obtained in the 
teaching of mathematics, so that the youth of the whole world may 
benefit without delay from the experience and progress of teachers in 
all countries. 
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